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Co-ordinating 
Our Labor With Yours 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the most scientifically planned 
and thoroughly constructed that has yet been produced. 

It has been the supreme effort of our business life to co-ordinate our 
labors with yours in the school room, in an endeavor to raise the standards 
of cleanliness, economy of time and general efficiency among your young 
people. 





We know the Laboratory Furniture business, and know that the 
words we have just written are absolutely true, yet it is interesting to 
add that the superlatives we have used have come to us many times from 
leading educators of America. 
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desk, so durably constructed 
that it will last a lifetime. 
Enthusiastically commended 


by the leading Educators. 


| LET US TELL YOU 
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C. F. WEBER & CO. 
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Introduction 


Healthy growth characterized the meetin 


oO 
~ 


of the fifth ; 


tion of the California High School Teachers’ Association. 


the work was enlarged by the addition of several new 


sections. 


annual conven 


The Sct ype ( 


+ 


yi 


Keen 


interest was taken in the discussions, and the attendance in nearly all the 


meetings showed an increase over previous vears 


\We desire to express hearty thanks to all the persons who contribute 


to the success of this meeting: The University of California, as usua 


atforded every possible courtesy and assistance. Dean 


\\ 


of the Summer Session gave most valuable assistance in the 


and management of the convention. Members of the summer school 
faculty contributed many inspiring addresses. The eighteen chairmen « 
sections arranged for excellent programs. Through the kindness of Mr 


Bertha Chapman Cady the members of the Convention 


the wonderful film, “How Life Begins.” 


Especially do we desire to thank Secretary Arthur 


we 


} 
I 


alter M. Hart 


administration 


{. Chamberlain 


re able to se 


of the California Council of Education, for his help in preparing for thi 


meeting and in editing the Proceedings. 


Sierra Educational News for his valuable assistance in pre] 


tisinge section. 


\lso Mr. James 


\. Barr of 


1 


JOHN F. ENGLE, 


President Califor 


nia 
Teachers’ Association, 1917 
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Editor’s Note 


© EDIT for publication in the space alloted and to still 
2 preserve its integrity a mass of such excellent material as 

that presented at the recent California High School 
Teachers’ Association is a task we hesitated to undertake. Many 
of the papers are worthy of publication in full, this being 
impossible only on financial grounds. Many of the authors 
heeded the request of the President of the Association, and 
offered for publication a briefed form of the original address. 
[In instances where this request was not followed and in other 
cases we have edited the papers as necessity required. All papers 
received in due season are included in the proceedings. We trust 
our authors may not be disappointed and that the minimum of 
error has crept in. 

No volume of proceedings of any educational meeting com- 
ing under our review contains more worth while material. The 
one outstanding cause is found in the unity of the program. The 
discussions center around preparedness, conservation, the 
harmonizing of school agencies to meet the demands of the 
now. Great credit is due President Engle for his work in 
arranging and carrying out this program, and to the Associa- 
tion's officers for their valuable assistance. 

The editor’s task has been largely simplified by the kindly 
and scholarly help of Dr. Engle. His thanks are also due those 
high school men and women who assisted in securing the 
advertising pages. To the advertisers themselves we extend 
our appreciation. Readers will be well repaid by a study of 
these advertising pages. 


The many requests that have come to us from all portions 


of the country for copies of last vez ar’s proceedings, leads us to 


hope that the present volume will prove useful. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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JOHN 


Principal, Placer 


Each integral part of our public school 
system finds an indictment against some 
one or all of the other parts. Univer- 
sity professors assert that high school 


graduates are deficient in training and 


Che 


courses of 


fundamental knowledge normal 


claim that 


schools study in 
hools are 


antiquated and that the 


ulcated does not adequately 


high sc 
knowledge in 


meet the needs of present day life The 
high schools criticize, in varying degrees, 


the admission requirements of the univer 
that 


uates from the eighth grade 


sities. They also affirm the grad- 
are markedly 
training The 


that 


deficient in fundamental 


grade teachers 


complain thorough- 


ness in teaching and adequate training are 
in some re spects impossible on account of 


crowded courses of study. Business men 


avow that the graduates from the eighth 


grade, from the high school and from 


the university are lacking in funda- 


mental training, in habits of thorough- 


ness and docility in the presence of 


inevitable routine. 
If all substan- 
tially true, then at once there comes into 


kind of 


these indictments are 


the situation a certain 


grim 
humor; the universities educate, recom- 
mend and place the high school teach- 
ers, who in turn educate and train the 
high school graduates, who in their 
turn knock for admission at the doors 
of the colleges and universities. It there- 


fore follows that when the universities 
admit high school graduates to the fresh- 
man class, they are merely receiving the 
products of their handiwork 
removed. The normal schools train, 
sign, seal and certify to teach for life a 
majority of the numerous young women 
and the 


own once 


few 


young men who train and 
educate for eight years, in the grades, 
all of the children of all of the demo- 
crats. Courses of study in the public 


schools are predominantly shaped by 


universities and normal schools. Does 


not an indictment found against a pupil 
. . - * . 
in part lie against the people who trained 
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REORGANIZATION AND DEMOCRATIZATION OF OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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ENGLE, 


High School, 
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the teacher who taught the pupil? Does 
not an indictment of our crowded courses 
of study lie in univer- 

influ- 


part against the 


sities and normal schools whose 


ence has largely shaped these courses? 


Aim of Education. 


Public school education finds its end 


only in the socialized product. From 


the standpoint of method, the purpose 


of the school is to 


convert facts into 
mental texture. Under the present sys- 
tem of teaching the facts dealt with in 


the public schools are predominantly 


facts of visitation. They enter the 
mind and vanish in very much the same 
way that a comet comes into the solar 


system and then departs into outer space. 


The process gone through in converting 


facts into mental texture develops the 


splendid habit of mental concentration, 


while the process gone through in deal- 
ing with the facts of visitation encourages 


slipshod habits, induces indolence, and 


undermines moral fibre. Three things 
are now imperatively necessary in our 
public schools: The quantity of facts 
dealt with should be largely decreased. 
Facts that are fundamental should be 


converted into mental texture at all haz- 
ards. The school should spend its ener- 
gies chiefly in relating children to pres- 
ent environment. 


Real Problems in a Democratic School 
System. 
Democratization and efficiency are the 
two ends to be sought in a free public 
school system. Democratization 
that the largest 
opportunity 


threshold of 


means 
measure of educational 
shall be brought to the 
every child and of every 
grown-up person in the state. Efficiency 
means that the public schools will pre- 
pare the child to enjoy his own life, 
and will also enable him successfully to 
Neither 
of these ends can be secured unless the 
system 


perform his economic functions. 


possesses equilibrium and _ is 


characterized by a just and proper distri- 
bution of its component parts. 











The 
system always involves intelligent decen- 
tralization. 


readjustment of a public school 
The lifeblood of our public 
itself 
larger while in 
lages and rural communities it 
thinly that educational 
Concentration 


confined to 


school system “now congests in 


cities and towns, vil- 


flows so 
anaemia results. 
and not 
wealth 
general. 


display 


monopoly are 


and economic condi- 


tions in These baleful tenden- 


cies themselves in educational 


affairs well. 
As 


come 


as 


our internal economic relations be- 


more complex and our external 


deepen, it becomes 
to 
knowledge 
that a 
the 


culture 


relations widen and 


increasingly necessary democratize 


successive layers of and cul- 
Let 
concentric 


of 


ture. us suppose series of 


circles represent different 


and com- 
The 
R’s; 


university 


groups knowledge 
prised in our public school system. 
outermost circle stands for the three 
the innermost 


one represents 


training. 
Democratization. 


that 
ive inner circles are being enlarged until 


Democratization means success- 
they coincide with larger circles or with 
the The 


beginning 


outermost one. 
the 


Soon 


people as a 
the 
that 
comprised in the elemen- 
that 
and 


whole from needed 


three R’s. they discovered 


the knowledge 


tary school was necessary in order 


an individual might properly work 


decently live. Almost immediately there- 
after the increasing complexities of mod- 
ern civilization compelled an_ enlarge- 
ment in the high school circle of knowl- 
And the 


the high school circle must, like the pre- 


edge now circle just inside 


ceding, enlarge until it coincides with the 


outermost circle. Lower division. in- 


and universities 
the threshold 


It must become 


colleges 
to 
every child in the state 
the 
The pioneer who conquered the forests, 


struction in the 


must be brought of 


the people. 


universal heritage of 


drained the swamps, threaded the moun- 


tain passes, cultivated the prairies and 
struggled with savage beasts and 
still more savage men, needed but a 


modicum of learning. The descendants 
of the pioneers, flocking into cities and 


establishing villages, were forced to en- 
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of the 
school branches in order successfully to 
grapple 


large their knowledge common 


with business com- 


first 


increasing 
High 
stepping 


schools 
to 


plexities. were at 


mere and 


stones colleges 
universities. 
the 
educationally 
the 


democratized 


Through stress and storm 


high schools have been partially 


democratized. However, 
cannot be 
the part which has 
been lopped off is again reunited with it. 

In the 
from the seventh grade up to the junior 


high school successfully 


until 


every way period extending 


year of the university includes in itself 


every element for a complete and har- 


monious educational unit. The five or six 
the 
period, afford 
all the 


requisite 


included in 
time 


years, as case may be, 


this ample for mas- 
of 
to 


through 


tering subjects that are pre- 


professional schools. By 


breaking some educational tra- 
ditions, the student during this time can 
also be adequately prepared for at least 
kinds of 


This period, however, affords 


graduate work 
the 


possible opportunity for the development 


some so-called 


finest 
of a flourishing, finishing 
school I 


high-priced city superintendents and ex- 


community 


since 


am astonished that long 


pert city supervisors did not. see 

this opportunity and practically grasp it 
High School System. 

Why has the six-year high school in 

our public school system lingered? 


Largely because the men who organized 


our state universities were educated in 


private colleges and were dominated by 
a body of educational traditions undem 

cratic in their origin. Some of the inner 
of 


present 


universities 
not 


circles state 
the 


true 


our even at 
grasped the 


An 


American state university is by its very 


time, have 


idea of democratic education. 


nature a unique institution. It ought to 


be neither a private college nor a Ger- 


man university. It is an institution that 
must grow out of the facts of American 
life. A real state university cannot be 
a local institution. It must in various 


ways function in every part of the state 
Its 
work should dot 
high schools become university co-oper- 


In 


stations and _ research 


the state. 


experiment 
The six-year 


ating schools. connection with them 
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the university carries on _ extension 


courses, research work, and 


community 


develop1 


‘ar high school is below the 


in some respects it can 


a university co-operating school. 


ll wns and rural communities 


include the eighth grade and 


1 
} 


it will 


pos- 


sibly the seventh grade. In cities it 


articulates with and includes the _ inter- 


mediate school In our reorgan- 


the six-year high school be- 
ter for vocational guidance 

and incidentally serves as a 

preparatory school for colleges and uni 
versities. Its diploma admits to the uni- 
ithout further ado. In 


propor 
students, 


1 


1S assumic enormous 


1 j P 
thousands of 


and 

‘nt vocational courses. In 

in rural communities the 
offer 


riculture and in 


schools finishing 
commerce. 
ized ystem the work 
Ss is immensely sim 
is placed upon severe 
entary knowledge Phe 


mocracy will actually 


writing, | 


only seven 

however, will 

in Six years 
New Movements. 

in California 

reorganization and d 

school 
] 


widen individual 


ur public 


system 
1 } ~ 
-S and to snorten 
devoted to 
inauguration 


school and the e€X1S 


than twenty six-year 


an attendanc« of 
llege de 


co r ae 


HIGH 


Waste in School System. 


In these days we hear much concern- 
i food material 
little 
our 


ing waste in and other 


things, but we hear véry about 


the time that is wasted in present 


somewhat disjointed public school 


SVS- 


tem. Competent grade critics estimate 


that sixty per cent of the children could 


easily complete the elementary school 


seven years. Eighty per cent of the 


school students might easily com- 


When 


intelligently ad 


fifteen units in three years. 


high schools are 


ministered will be made to do so 


The 


students is too 


they 


waste of time among university 


notorious to be dis 


puted It now requires 19 years in 


the public schools for an individual to 


prepare himself for the practice of medi 


cine. He must spend eight years in the 


grades, four years in the high school, 


four years in the university and three 


years professional school In 


of these 


It falls 


an educational crime for a school 


nine 


little 


to consume sixteen years in in 


a body of knowledge that might 


given in fourteen 


principals should 


school 


agents and m 


ministrators, and again play the role 


educators It should never be lost sight 


of that real school administration deals 


The 


administration are 


with the things of the spirit. main 


things in high school 


co-operation in English, supervised study, 


an advisorial system for 


the high 


students, put 


ting school into vital relation 


he community and developing the 


and practice « the recitation 


demand coming from every quar 


that our public school courses should 


yecome practical, is sound and_ should 


heeded by educators who occupy the 


} 


seats of authority. A pub 


that 


lic schor | SVS 
h 


does not relate the children to 


tem 
, 


present environment is an anomaly and 


cannot long retain the confidence of the 


pe ople 
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WALTER MORRIS HART, 


of Summer Session, University of California 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the’ in this new venture. The old dithculty 


California High School Teachers’ Asso regard to dates still remains the Li 


\ngeles schools close a week too late 


ciation: It is a most agreeable privilege 
; ‘ ; the northern schools open a week too 

to welcome you to the Summer Session ; ; 
: early. If we fix a date for the southern 


of the University of California; in session to fit southern schools then 
doing, | welcome you to your own must do the same for the north 


hearthstone The university, as the cen- "0 this association take some 


tral point in the educational system of looking toward an adjustment of 


the state, is your university The 11 ter which is of some concern t 
mer session, maintained, primarily, of its members? 
you and for you, developed through your | trust that you will find yoursely 
patronage and your advice, 1s your cre adequately housed on the campus tl 
ation. Usually, half of its members are year. I am glad that many of yor 
this year the proportion is even meetings are to be held in Wheeler H 
The percentage of California Last year you endured with admirable 
school teachers is unusually large straint and courtesy the deafening 
is implies a large number of graduate of the riveters. This year we are 
students and leads me to suggest that ing you toa 
a valuable topic for discussion next year the wrecking 
might be Graduate Work for the Hig destruction of 
note a rofe menace to health 
paper on Graduate valuable example 
College Teacher ve followed in 


a knowledg« of hi | oe which and counties ot 


continually i | and more recently 


prove 


help in planning 


war will not 
Pe rhaps { I \ mu ok forward to 
session night ! llov \nd m 
must 
of that proc 
peculiarly in cation, of handing down 
Che Regents ration the experience 
oted to establisl ‘hools, oreover, will 
18 somewhere in han the universities by 
southern par of ] t: . W here the students ; * younger, 


1 


should it be? Should be, F ie teachers are women 


1 
I 


in Santa Monica, wh h is, or ‘s to regret the feminizatio1 


in Los Angeles. which 1ot: Wha ing; but certainly it is now 
departments should | -epresented? has gone si 


What men d the south particularly Ne to repeat the 
desire to hear? You have done so much al adaptations Ot 
for our summer session here in Berke t remains for me 


I turn naturally to you for help uccess in these 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION VS. THE LOCKSTEP 






FREDERIC BURK, 


President, San 








Once we admit that children are born 
different, group education stands in- 
defensible and preposterous. And we 
must admit not only that children are 
born different, but throughout life that 
they diverge in their differences—in na- 
tive abilities, in ways of thinking, in 


The great steps 
of the world’s progress have been taken 


disposition and motives. 


by virtue of certain supernormal powers 
in certain individuals. 

The lockstep system of the 
schools is based upon the fallacy that chil- 
dren 


class 


are born identical and which. by 


them 
equality by suppressing their latent super- 


its every act, serves to force into 


normalities A undertaking, 
feel 
efficiency of 


mandatory 


therefore, is laid upon us who re- 


the 
means of 


sponsibility for real 


schools to create education 
the 


talent 


which natural divergence of 


assist 


supernormal useful to individuals 
educa- 
tion which forces an unnatural uniformity. 


Such 


and civilization, and to suppress 


education 


must, obviously, be in- 
dividual in essential character. 
The high schools, particularly the 


already have conditions 


smaller ones, 


road to 
All use the department system. 


upon the individual instruction. 
In many 


schools supervised study has taken root. 


If we go the one step further, of per- 
mitting each pupil to make progress at 
his own rate, we have the first essential 


The 


ambition, 


of individual instruction. energy of 
self-initiative 
and self-reliance will develop therefrom. 
The reached is to 
tablish in the student himself, instead of 
in the teacher as in lockstep class pro- 
the 


student is 


personal motive, 


great goal to be 


e€s- 


motivation for Once 


gress, 
the 
steam, he 


study 


working under his own 


has the intense attention, com- 
prehension, 


invention, and _ inspiration 


which carry him into possibilities which 


the mental state of working under the 
forced exaction of class direction never 
reaches. 


The teacher in supervised study assists 


when necessary, tests, and premotes as 





Francisco State Normal School. 





pupils individually are ready. 


A general 
study hall, small offices in which teachers 
may give individual instruction, or test, 


may be conveniences. As _ students be- 
come self-reliant they may use as little 
or as much time in the pursuit of a 
given study as they, in their judgment, 
may need. Laboratories, work rooms and 
libraries are always open to 
longer or shorter use. 

But, if we permit pupils, through super- 
vised study, to make different rates we 
cannot have a class Well, 
the recitation? who 
thinks deeper than that 
we have always recita- 


them for 


recitation. 
Can 
the 
used 


why anyone 

mere 
the 
tion offer a reason why we should have 
the recitation? 


fact 
class 


I have assiduously sought 
the reasons offered for the justification of 
the recitation and the enormous amount 


of school time devoted to it—40 to 90 
per cent of the school sessions. There 
are three reasons usually offered: (1) 


That the recitation is an inquisition upon 
the part of the teacher to find out whether 
or not each pupil obediently studied the 
lesson exacted of (2) The 
tion gives the teacher an opportunity to 
teach; (3) The means of 
oral expression and social communion. 
Can 


vice 


him; recita- 


recitation is a 
conceive of 


ill-suited for any of these 
purposes than the public pillory of the 


we any 


possible de- 


more 


recitation? The pupil is in no mental 
state for learning or for being tested 
and no individual can receive so much 
as one minute; the others can maintain 
the semblance of attention only by 
forced effort, concealing the apathy of 


personal  unconcern. Facts can be 
learned only by thinking alone. But the 
relating of facts can be greatly assisted 
by the heat of group discussion. There- 
fore, let us establish individual study for 
acquiring the data of facts and let us 
create a new form of group discussion 
for relating these facts and for making 
abstraction. After any topic been 
finished by pupils sufficient in number 


for group discussion—it does not matter 


has 
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if some have just completed the topic 


and others have gone far beyond it—let 


a systematic discussion be conducted 


strictly and exclusively for training in 


oral discussion. ‘This exercise can there- 


fore be directed to a_ single purpose. 


Such an exercise takes us out of the 


swamps and quagmires of the class reci- 
tation and in no way interferes with in- 
dividual progress. 
forbids 


Space adequate 


important 


treatment of 
advantages of 
and | 


several indi- 


vidual 


instruction, can but 


assert 
them upon the basis of four years’ ex- 
perience with a system of individual in- 
struction in the 
the San 


1. The 


average, 


training 
State 


sche oling, 


department of 
School. 
upon the 
least 40 per 


Francisco Normal 

time of 
will be 
cent for all students. 

2. The will be more thorough 
because each pupil will do all the work 
and may be promoted upon 100 per cent 
efficiency, not 


reduced at 


work 


upon 70 per cent. Any 


individual deficiency can be individually 
repaired. 
3. The 


lower 


cost of instruction will be 
than the 


for the 


instruction 
work done. If the 
time is reduced 40 per cent, the amount 
of instruction will be reduced 40 
consequently the 
will give 


cost of class 


amount of 


per 
The 


same 


and 
schoc y] 


cent cost. 


service to the 


number of pupils, but the number in at- 
tendance at any one 
per cent Hence, 
equipment, 


time ‘will be 40 


less. cost of building 


repairs, equipment, janitor 


heat and ventilation, etc., 


be reduced. 


service, will 
Many other attendant wastes 
also be The 


somewhat 


will saved. number of 


teachers may be increased, 
but their extra cost will be more than 
met by the [ 


merated. 


saving of the wastes enu- 


4. A larger percentage of students will 
complete the high school course because 
many will finish in 
none will be called 
completed 


J. 


shorter 
upon to 


time, and 


repeat work 


The disciplinary problems will, to 


a very large extent, disappear because 


the occasion for them—external direction 


—has been removed. 
6. Then 


culable 


there are a series of incal 


advantages to 


state, society 
individuals, 


and 


due to the number 


educated, to the 


greater 
development of super- 
normal talents, to an education permeated 
by self-initiative, 
liance. 

All that 


great 


ambition, and_ self-re- 
stands in the 


educational 


way of this 
reform is the inertia 
of pedantic dogma and of the unthinking 


habits of the administrative bureau- 


cracies of Shall we 


school 
be faint-hearted? 


education. 
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In its participation in the great war 


our nation has dedicated itself 


anew to 


the cause of “making the world safe for 


democracy.” But it remains for us to de- 
cide individually and nationally how com- 
plete shall 


cannot 


our democracy de. Utrw a 


that from its 
The na- 
tion we hold as our enemy created itself 


blind people learn 


enemies as from its friends. 


in accordance with its present ideals of 
national life by means of its school 
system. The German pedagog made 
the present autocratic German state. Our 
own democracy will stand or fall upon 
the thoroughness with which our system 
of public education does its work. As 
the German school master moulded the 
growing German youth into a self-sup- 
porting, efficient, loyal subjects, so the 


school teacher of democracy must mould 
the 
self-supporting, 


young citizenship of America into 


efficient, loyal, liberty- 


loving citizens. 
What shall the schools of a democracy 


be? They cannot be flavored with the 


tincture of cast It is no more demo- 


cratic to build up an aristocracy of 


scholarship or of wealth than it is to 


build one of blood and social distinc- 
tion. The schools of the people must 
provide for the education of all the chil- 


dren of all the people through a system 


that offers a uniformly complete and 
wholesome standard of citizenship. What 
shall be the outstanding characteristics 
of a school system for all the children 
of all the people? In my opinion it must 
be characterized, first, by adaptation of 


organization. There must be schools or 
departments not only for the mass of 
children usually called normal and des- 


tined for high school or possibly even a 
higher system of education, but there 
must be schools for the great army of 
plodders, even for the sub-normal and 


schools or 
Nature 
abundance and 


defective; and there must be 


departments for those to whom 


has given with generous 


upon whose shoulders the responsibility 
of leadership will 


fall: there “must be 
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THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


M. HUNTER, 


Superintendent, Oakland Public Schools. 










schools who 
there 
file 


commerce, 


for those the 


schools 


are to be 
must be 
who 


world’s workers; 


for the rank and 


dustry 


engage in in- 
there must be 
for the so-called learned profes- 
More than all these, 
departments 
and 
adolescent age, 
the 
making. 


and 
schools 
sions. there must 
methods of 


for 


be special and 
adaptation 
for it 
civilization of 


treatment youth of 


that 
the 


is at this age 


democracy is in 


But adaptation is not sufficient unto the 
need of the day. There must also be ex- 
offer the possibilities of 


public education to our young people of 


tension. To 


the traditional school age, five to twenty- 
one, does not meet the pressure for train- 
ing of a democratic citizenship. The true 


melting pot of the American people is 


the public school, and Americanization 
must come to all classes, not only to 
youth, but to adult as well. The school 


machinery must offer through continua- 


tion schools, through a policy of the 
wider use of the school plant, through 
playground and recreation centers, the 


amalgam of Americanism. 


‘he third outstanding characteristic of 
the schools of democracy is the sociali- 
zation of the class 


curriculum and 


room 
methods. To socialize a curriculum means 
that its are to be the 
community life of a people, 


and that its development is to take place 


sources found in 


democratic 


as a co-operative activity. It means that 
the traditions and ironclad requirements 
of the past are to be cast aside as the 
chief source of subject matter. It means 
more than this,—it means that child life 
with its individual differences and vary- 
ing natural. tendencies and social heri- 
tage shall be studied in the light of the 
keenest scientific investigation, and that 


out of the rich experiences of commun- 
ity life shall 
and living 
questions which shall offer a stimulating 


and community activities 


come those problems those 


means of growth to every type of child 
life. To socialize the methods of the 
class room means that the czardom and 
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autocracy of the individualistic teacher 
shall and that shall be 
a leader of a small but truly co-operative 
community in 


break down, she 
meeting the problems of 
interest to the community as a 
whole and to its individual members. 
John 


vital 


Dewey 
Effort” 


cative 


submits in his 
that 


“Interest 
and there is but 
growth-producing 
namely, child activity upon 


tive. 


one edu- 


and process, 
child initia- 
Significant thought processes occur 
only when the child meets a real prob- 
lem,—a problem vitally 
interest as an 


connected with 


his own individual. Our 


lives as individual entities are a con- 
this The 
solution of an easy problem vitally con- 


cerning the 


tinuing evidence of theory. 


existence or the develop- 
the abil- 
The lesser 
experiences of life lead to larger, richer, 
fuller experiences. It 
with the 


ment of the individual leads to 


ity to solve a greater one. 


been the same 
development of the 


has 
race. Its 
“trial and error” methods, its experimen- 
tations and mistakes have made possible 
the development of modern civilization. 
As the race becomes mature and great by 
overcoming obstacles, as the adult grows 
to efficiency by meeting his problems of 


child 


socialized 


life, so is the educated upon the 


basis of a curriculum 


and so- 


cialized class room process. 
Let us for a moment measure our pres 
ent class this 


the outstand- 


methods with 
What are 


ing characteristics of the 


room sug- 


gested standard 


average class 


room __—i recitation? First, the average 


recitation uses. the method of 


logical 
than the 


upon the 


approach rather psychological. 
youthful mind the 


conclusions that have been developed by 


It forces 


the race through epochs of time and that 


the most highly adult minds 


have struggled over for years. It 


developed 
some- 
times artificially relates these conclusions 
and abstractions to activities of child in- 
fundamental 
child life is 
and vital connection. 


terest, but with no 


natural 


tendencies of there any real 


Second, the average 
glorifies informa- 


class-room recitation 


tion and the mastery of facts. Facts and 
useful from the 
viewpoint only when they 


nected 


information are modern 


are vitally con- 


with some growth-producing 


activity. Information itself is not one 


21 


Third, 
recitation is a 


of the chief 


the average 


ends of education. 


class-room 
The 
for mechanical perfection 


test of preparation. love 


teacher’s 
stands out as 
her chief motive, and the desire to please 
on the part of the 
their greatest 


children constitutes 
stimulus. Fourth, the 
major portion of the thinking and of the 
talking is done by the teacher. Fifth, 
the major interest is on the part of the 
academically and _ scholastically inclined 
Sixth, those pupils whose in- 


terests are stimulated by motor types of 


children 


activity, of whom there are legion, have 


become outsiders have been 


to the service of public education. 


and lost 


On the 
should 


other hand, 


characterize the 


what standards 


socialized class- 


room processes? First, the recitation 
process consists of co-operative activity 


carried on in the solution of problems 
which are vitally connected with the in- 
terests of the group or of the individuals 
of the 


group. Democracy demands the 


development of community consciousness 
Community consciousness comes. only 
through the practice of co-operative group 
activities. Second, this 


child 


children are 


orig- 


activity 


inates upon initiative. It comes 


about because vitally inter- 
ested individually and collectively in the 
ultimate outcome of the 
Third, the 
and error” 


contacts of 


problems pre- 


sented. consists of 


activity 
methods. 


children 


“trial The social 


the with each other 
and with the teacher under the wise and 


skillful 


late 


leadership of the 
mental 


cussions 


stimu- 
Fourth, the 


teacher 
growth. dis- 


are largely carried on by the 
ask other 


questions, make criticisms, offer sugges- 


SS 


children themselves, they each 
tions, bring in valuable data, present re- 
sults of investigations and the like. Fifth, 
the preliminary conclusions are those of 
the children. It is true they may be in- 
correct but the skillful teacher may stim- 
ulate their thinking sufficiently to arrive 
finally at a correctly formed judgment. 
Summarized in accordance with the stand- 
ards of Frank McMurry, a 
from a 
should be 


Professor 


good recitation socialized view- 


point characterized by (a) 


child initiative; (b) organization of data; 


and 


(c) motivation of subject matter, 


(d) proper selection of values. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































Herewith are a few samples of this 
suggested type of motivation and social- 
These descrip- 


compositions written by junior 


ized class-room processes. 
tions are 
high school children. They were written 


as regular composition exercises for the 


various grades indicated. They present 
the argument much more strongly than 
can any words of mine. 


The Work of Boys’ League 7B. 
Early in the fall we graded our school 
to keep the bricks 


in the sidewalk from coming apart. 


grounds up with dirt 


On the 29th of 


November our civic 
league furnished three needy homes with 
wood enough to last some time. ‘This 
was highly appreciated by the receivers. 

Mr. Ohler gave the league permission 
» take the dead trees out of his orchard, 
so we decided to take some of them out 
and we did. Some of the boys brought 
horses and some wagons and axes. We 
cut a load of stove length wood for an 
old lady. 

We gave our help to our school to 
make’ our Christmas program a success. 


It consisted of recitations, and 


songs, 
plays. 


For our next work we are planning to 


take active charge of play grounds, to 
teach the smaller boys new games and 
to take care of playground apparatus. 


We are also planning to keep everything 
at our building in good repair. 
My Seventh A Business Work 1A. 
In the seventh A each take 
a business and try to handle it just as 


class we 


it is handled in the world. I chose prop- 


erty insurance. My _ reason for this 
choice was that I could secure informa- 
tion from my uncle. I first went to him 
and secured the rates which I was to 
use. I next selected a name for my 


firm expecting to make a poster for it. 

The Mutual In- 

surance Company of Capitol School. 
We began our buying and selling the 


name I chose was the 


One of our duties was bank- 
each deposited an 
$3,000. We then were sup- 
plied with another amount by the teacher 
which we also deposited. 


next week. 
We 


amount of 


ing. imaginary 


The first move 
of our banking was the making of bank 
books and deposit slips. We called 
bank the Capitol National Bank. 


our 


The 
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officers of our bank cashier 


assistant cashier. 


were and 
The children took turns 
that might re- 
The cashier 


being officers so they 
received 
deposits, cashed checks, sold drafts and 


loaned money. 


ceive the practice. 


After our business was in full play, 
I sold $20,000 worth of insurance. We 
solicited our business by going to one 


another and purchasing and selling goods 
My total $3,891.25 
my total 


$336.25 profit. 


deposits netted and 


purchases $3,550, leaving me 


[ enjoyed this part of seventh A 


The 


t was 


arithmetic immensely. reason for 
my liking it that i 
instead of work and still 


struction 


was like play 
we received in- 
and practice which prepared 


us for real business. 
Seventh A Work on Home Life. 
This 


1 
class 


seventh A 
been collecting pictures of different kinds 


year the has 


of homes. We have classified them as 
“picturesque” and “unattractive.” Under 
these headings we have “home,” “for- 


eign,” “exterior,” and “interior.” 


We pasted them on the blackboard 
under the proper headings. Each boy 
and girl wrote descriptions of some 


picture in each class. 


A few of the class were chosen to 


take care of the pictures. They sorted 


them carefully and made a booklet which 


was classified the same as the pictures 
on the board. 
Another day we gave two or three 


minute speeches on some topic pertaining 
to the work of the home, and final 
growth of this was a 
the boys and the girls on “Resolved, 
that the wastes of the barnyard are 
greater than those of the kitchen.” 

We are now writing Yetters telling of 
our homes, and life. These we 
hope to send to boys and girls in other 
lands, and_ receive 
about their home life. 

Our New Flag 8B. 

The girls of the civic league have been 

this 


out- 


debate between 


home 


replies telling us 


very busy semester helping our 
school and community. One of the most 
interesting things we did was to pur- 


chase a flag for our school. Since our 
old flag had been destroyed in the fire 
over a year ago, we thought it our work 








new one. At one of our meet- 
we talked this subject over and 
appointed a “Flag Committee” to decide 
upon some plan as to how to earn money 


to geta 


ings 


with which to buy another flag. 
The 


Hallowe’en 


committee decided to have a 


social after school. During 


the week we put up posters saying, “One 


cent a foot for your height for those 
who wish to come.” It planned also 
to have twelve games played such as 
“Bobbing for Apples,” “Bean Race,” 
“Penny and the Flour” and “Thread a 
Needle While Sitting on a Jug.” A girl 
was to be stationed at each game to 


direct the players who passed from one 
game to another every five minutes. 

After 
the 


were 


school was dismissed every one 


in department welcome. They 


at 


our 


was 


the and the 
We 
tall 


but, nevertheless, we received a neat little 


measured door pen- 


nies rattled into box. were dis- 


appointed to have so few children, 


sum. 
The 


chairman 
inquired 


the 


of the flag committee 


+ 


different 


at stores as to 

price and quality. Finally she selected 

one that was suitable and was approved 

by our teacher. In one of our assemblies 

she presented it to the school with a 
little talk 

Marketing 8B. 
In the beginning of November, mar- 
keting was introduced in our domestic 


science department, to teach the girls 
to | lly All the i 


o buy i girls 
shopping. 


economic. 


in 
do 


The fifth grade girls go as a class ac- 


some 


the department 


companied by their teacher and order 


groceries for one day. They make 


use 
of these bills in arithmetic class and also 


study food in geography. This work is 
also continued in the arithmetic classes 
for the girls need to know fractions. 


Problems like this for example are very 
“What 


of 


of 
thirty-eight 
The seventh grade, who 


common: will three-fourths 


a pound butter cost at 
cents a pound?” 
are taking bookkeeping, keep records of 


The 


grade girls use their cooking 


our purchases. seventh and eighth 


and sewing 
experiences in the English classes. 
There five stores in 


are our commun- 


We trade at all of these in order to 


ity. 
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23 
interest them in 
them feel that 
domestic 

Before 


our school and make 


they have a in 


work. 


part our 
science 
from 
to store to learn reasonable prices. 
prefer to trade 


stores where 


we go 


store 
We 


sanitary 


purchasing 


the 
the 


at most 


and clerks are most 


obliging. 
7B 


seems 


Community Singing 
Music 
the 

Community 


is that 
and 


singing 


the charm 


to 
t< 


touch finer feelings, sooth the 


heart. would have 
a tendency to bring a common bond of 
the people. It 
loyal friendly to 


to 


sympathy among would 


teach them to be and 


one another. It also teaches them be 


loyal to their country, and so get a 
broader outlook in life. Community 
singing would teach us the same songs 


that are sung all over the United States 


This hol 


would give the people as a whole, 
one 


common interest. 
The Boys’ Junior Civic League 8B. 
The Civic 


organized several years ago 


Boys’ Junior League was 


by the Com- 
mercial club. The purpose of this league 
is to encourage the boys to work to im- 


prove the city and become better citizens 


One-half day each semester is set aside 
so that we are able to go on excursions 
to the different manufacturing and busi- 


ness houses. Here we see how the busi- 


ness is carried on and how different ar- 


The 


explain the 


ticles are manufactured owners 


provide us with guides to 


different processes as we go along. Some 


of the places we have visited are 


ment stores, telephone company, railroad 
shops, and the various factories These 
excursions encourage the boys to be 


worthy of citizenship and help them 
choose a vocation. The Civic League 
took the census of the city last spring 


and has encouraged the owners of poorly 


built houses to improve them. They also 
took part in clean-up week last spring 
The Election of Our President 9B 
I think the United 
States should be elected by the popular 
the The 


stitution of the people made by the peo- 


President of the 


instead of electoral vote. con- 


ple and for the people, meant for the 
majority to rule. Yet with our present 
system, the majority does not always 
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rule For example, New York is entitled 
to 45 electoral while Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
New 
tah and Wyoming 
45 electoral 


2 1 
one-half tne 


votes 
Delaware . 
New Ham 
Vermont, 
also 


less 


pshir« Mexico, Oregon, 
together 
' 

nave 

than 
New York 


[It has been shown that the system of 


votes, but have 


voting directly for an officer is 


nore 
. ‘ 
voting for delegates 


who will elect the officer Our United 


‘ ' ‘ . 
States senators used to be elected by the 





é : 
s ( 1€ 21S) u | ey aré now elected 
dire y popular vote and the system 
1 7 
is very 11 roved by the people 
i es a a : f i ae 
iT nis 1s 1 ( tne erection OF senators, 
" t esident ve likewise 
electec ity would then rule 
: ‘ i Sig 
n € \ Ces Satishe KnNOWINE 
that he vot ( ly te president 
. . 1 
I Vill € 1mpies which 
chow ' sa of the electoral col. 
lec | Ss 1876 Haves was elected 
( e, while Tilden had 
I 55,000 thousand. of all 
tT \ es S 
SPECK € 1884 i 





100,000 popular 


votes, wl ile H rrison, the successful cal 
‘ ; > ‘ 
didate i 1 ority ot 32 electoral 






> ( il a 
illus : yy e in California 
1 ' | 1 ba 
nad vo ignes ne would lave 

. ‘ 

i ¢ t S ri hen we d lave 
r ¢ V te 11 tl ele 
i 1 ' con vould still have 

lap { r han 563.000 pop 

1 

lar votes 


Choosing a Site for a Home and Why 
I Chose My Lot 8B. 


n -~h } t st 
lO 


< O it, 1t 1S necessary th 








population ot 


living near are pleasant and 


Hye very 


special ones are 


to pay, 





lot. Is it in a growing part of the city? 
Is the neighborhood good? If 
had look for 


when it is too 


not, one 


better another one, for 


late, one would regret 


having bought it in an undesirable 


munity. It is 


com- 


also best to notice the 


surroundings. It is not 


necessary that 


they be beautiful but at least attractive, 


for it will increase the value of you 


property later. 


If the buyer of the lot has noticed the 


neighborhood 


houses to see whether or 


not they are in harmeny with the kind 


he wishes to build, it would add to the 
beauty of the lot. 
Some people forget the important 


things called conveniences \mong these 


re pavement, sewerage, lighting system 


and gas These things cost a great deal 
if the individual must add them after 
his home is built. 

In the newly begun district the side- 
walks are not always laid In buying 
a lot the size must »¢ considered, for 


house is out of proportion with 


the lot \ well located house always 
dds to the beauty of the lot 

If the ground is level it does not need 
filling in, but often the soil is too poor 









chose it because it is in what will soon 
be a popular part of the city, although it 
now looks rather vacant The peopl 





houses are all about the size 


o build and are an 
The ( 


addition to the city 
Onveniences are many and all will 


\mong the 


useful to me 


pavement, 


service, sewer: ze, water. lights 


lhe soil is rich enough for the growth 


rass and the lot itself needs very 
little filling 
The price, $850, is about what I wished 


and I think it 1s well worth 





the money 
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REPORT ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—BASED CHIEFLY ON 
THE POMONA PLAN 


L. W. BARTLETT, 
Vocations Adviser, Pon } 
has been our belief in organizing For the administration 
vocational guidance in Pomona that it is be effective it should be 
a distinct function of the school system, ganized with the _ responsil 
interested in all departments, and con in a director or advise: 
throughout the school career 
Wi 


nection 


Place of Guidance in the System. 


1 
It 


he school 


nal welfare 


| 


ill de partn 


partment 


Problems With Which Vocational Guid- 


ance Is Concerned. 


kindergart 


Administration of Guidance. 


the 
selecting an adviser some may ask _ report these observations 
her it would not be advisable to f le purpose, onc: 
woman advise the girls and a man_ tor eacl up! Other 
boys It is certainly advisable but obtained by tl acl 
absolutely necessary Miss Fox, mediate schools 
has vocational guidance in Long all the pupils and 
h High School, s: that she re- is kept on file. 
ceives splendid response from the boys, information about 
and in my experience have received nomic conditions of 
equal response from the girls. I admit, tions o he parents 
however, that there are some delicate per and such other things as 
sonal matters that we should hesitate to advisers, « the administrators 
touch upon, but that situation is easily know his is no great burden 
handled by inviting some one to speak more than ten visits are necessary 


when the occasion demands ach teacher, and the value 
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the teacher repays for the effort. I feel 
that the information obtained by these 
methods, together with that received 


from the pupil in a 
and 


personal interview, 


from his employers gives us a 


safe background for guidance. 


The second thing with which vocational 
guidance is concerned is the imparting 
[ ation. In the 


of inform 


elementary 
SC ho »] { 


tional t 


1is assumes the nature of voca- 
and consists largely of 


hinking 


manual work, dramatization of vocations, 


and essays and stories on different indus- 


tries and occupations. In the ninth year 


all pupils are given instruction in class 
for a semester in vocational information 


and guidance. 

\ third concern of vocational guidance 
is making aut the courses of study for 
Toward the 


semester’s work in the ninth 


the senior high school. 
close of the 
year the subjects in the high school and 


entrance requirements to institu- 
which the 
course for each pupil is arranged for the 


next 


higher 


tions are explained, after 


three years. Changes will be made 


in this course whenever the _ situation 


warrants, or the pupil makes a reason- 


abie request 


fourth concern of vocational 


Still a 
encouragement of voca- 


hope to hold the 


especially those who are 


subjects. If we 


; ‘ : 
S in scnool, 


not professionally inclined and have not 


the ability to grasp the more complex 


subjects, subjects and courses must be 


offered within the limitations of their 
possibilities Fortunately the Smith- 
Hughes Bill recently passed will stimu- 
late the organization of vocational 
courses These courses become more 
strictly vocational in the later high 
school years and in the junior college. 
[he mistake should not be made, how- 
ever, that guidance is to direct pupils 


u 
indiscriminately into the 


vocational 
that 


courses It is equally important 




















those whose abilities tend in other direc- 


tions should be directed into other 
courses. 
Still another concern of vocational 


guidance is the organization of voca- 
tional stimulitrips, speakers, library on 
vocations, department assemblies, etc. 

A sixth concern of guidance, and a 
very important one, is the leakage from 
school. We are diminishing the leakage 
in the Pomona schools through personal 


and sympathetic attention to those who 
are discontented or have left. A card 
system keeps us in touch with those who 


We 
pupil may change his mind, so we repeat 
the interview, particularly just before the 
semester next 


leave work on this policy, that a 


following his 


We 


departure 


from the school. that 


have found 


this works well. 
Another concern of 


This 


guidance is the 


employment. year the committee 


confined its activities to student em- 
ployment only, satisfying calls from out- 
side and helping students who desired 
work. 


A final concern of guidance is the sur- 
vey of The information 
about vocations must be had if the pupils 
That 


form by 


occupations. 


are to select their life work wisely. 


which is bulletin 


sent out in 


bureaus and commissions is not gener- 


ally obtained from the viewpoint of the 
pupil and the school, and is usually un- 


attractive and cumbersome for class use. 
In conclusion I wish to urge that 
schools assume the _ responsibility for 
the guidance of youth into their life 


work, that administrators organize voca- 
tional guidance departments placing the 
responsibility in a director, and that there 
be encouraged the organization of a bu- 
reau in 


with the State 


of Education or the 


connection Board 
Education Depart- 
ment of the State University whose duty 
it will be to keep information about voca- 
tions up to date and disseminate it among 
the teachers of the state. 
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DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN SECURING AND PLACING 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 


MAY L. 


Appointment Secretary, 


The best men and women are leaving 
the of of 
the 


because 
of 
undignified 


teaching, 

methods 
the 

We 


structive plan for dealing with the whole 


profession 


unsatisfactory getting 


adjusted to their work, 


scramble for positions need a con- 


problem. I believe we need a chain of 
appointments offices developed from those 
the state at the eight 
and the 
universities engaged in training teachers, 
State 


the 


now supported by 


state normal schools three 


covering the whole with a 


tata 
SltAaAtLC, 


Director to prevent localization of 


work, regulate supply and demand and 


exchange of information and 


of 


facilitate 
teachers 


of 


promotion 
The 


evidence 


whole matter securing reliable 


about teaching has be- 


pow er 


come a matter for experts to handle 


Lists of with 


tell 


them 
that 
thought is 
that 

only 
(And it 


recorded, 


after 
Whether 
kindles 


degrees 


that is vital. 


nothing 


divine spark which 


spiritual insight 


be 


present, and the 


molds character, can learned 
| personal investigation 


all, 


Teachers 


through 
-arned 


re vised 


may not e lk once for 


and never are doing 


one of things: they are growing or 


To know 


which it is 
is far more important 


subjects they studied 


\ppointments Office is 


1 clearing for information from 


all sources meetings as this 


the 


serve 
Principals meet face 
the 


put 


: 
to ne 


irt 


Matter do not upon paper 


what ye say to a man who chal- 


lenges yo say whether a who 


man 
football 


coache S 


them 
can think of them- 


team teaches 
re tricks than they 
selves. The Summer Session gives an 
opportunity for six weeks of personal ac- 
Almost 
superintendents 
they 


y seek 


candidates, 


quaintance without direction it 


gives the 


and principals 


opportunity of 


lerence 


personal con- 
other 


It is a great co-operative 


with and with 
school officers 


employment office. 


CHENEY, 
University 


If you 
sonality of the teacher and fitness tor 


of California 


agree with me that the 


particular position are the decidin; 
tors in a real 
that the 
must hunt in place of being hunted. 


adjustment, you will 


superintendent and _ princ! 
the state were provided with a chain 


offices where teachers could be regis- 
tered 
information 
the 


school furnishes, 


in reasonable numbers, and real 


about them gathered, based 


upon knowledge which the training 


supplemented by reports 


by the examiners of schools, and infor- 


mation which you yourselves furnish, 


still 
your problem 


difficulties enoug! 


to 


there would be 


which it is overcome 


One is the great multiplication of 


jects taught in the High Schools, 


sche 


1 


ambition of the small ol 


four or 
} 


faculty of five 


as wide ac 


ols 


10ice to its pupils as 
You 


multiplication 


city sch offer. should 


prevent 
work 
ould h 
the trainit 
Appointments Offic 
and demand 
would overcome the tendenc 
recommending teacl 
uld 


cer 


the work of 


north and south we 


develop less preju 
could coach 


and 


, prevent 
lines, while 


\n office 


certain 


for workers. 


mento should for 


have 


provide 
afhliation 


make 


no 


and 


land has 


Its superinte 


where there are good 


they learn of one they invite 


cation for appointment to. th 


} he 
ne iiree 


“preferred list.” 7 


over all 


superint 


dents go the applications 


arately, each one making a list of 
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he considers excellent. Then they com- 


pare notes, send 


sometimes supervisors 
to visit teachers at their work, and agree 
upon a list to recommend to the Board 
of Education. 

Angeles has a 


Los similar 
System, but invites everybody to take an 
examination. I doubt if this 


many of the 


somewhat 


system at- 


tracts as 


best teachers as 


the Oakland plan secures. The examina- 
matter, 


depend 


tion is not on subject and the 


rating is said to 


much more 


upon the personal interview which each 


candidate has with the superintendent, his 
deputies, the principals, 


the Board of 


and members of 


Education. Grammar 


school teachers are 


rated and the list is 


followed strictly in the 


order in which 


the names appear. For High School 
and Junior College appointments some 
leeway is necessary. It would be easy 
to abuse a good system so that results 
would be anything but satisfactory 


It may be this making of a “preferred 


1 - 1 
well in the 


WOTK SO 
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small schools. It would be necessary for 


the Principal to teachers 
that he was not inviting applications for 
their positions, but 


his duty of 


convince his 


merely performing 


keeping on the alert, of 


knowing where good teaching is being 


done. There is no reason why the super 
intendent of a small city should not look 
about him to see where there are young 
teachers beginning their 


would be ripe for his 


service who 
school in a year 
or two. He should not be compelled to 
select always from the ranks of the un- 
employed. It requires some generosity 
on his part to be willing to let the suc- 
cessful teacher in his own system. step 
up when she is ripe for another promo 
tion. But I am 


have the 


convinced that here we 


Un- 


entrance 


gist of the whole matter 


make 


and 


less we do something to 


to the profession easier, promotion 


surer, we shall continue to lose our best 


men and women, and lose fifty per cent 


of the teaching power of those who 


remain through faulty adjustment 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN SECURING AND PLACING 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 


ELIZABETH B. SNELL, 
seems e that the most important 
the selection of teachers is 
S et ¢ t is very rarely mentioned 
in a ette1 tifying an appointment 
office a Vv cy, and this is the per- 
sonality of the teacher and the adjustment 
of that teacher’s personality to the par- 
icular mmunity which is to be serve 
Of S rson making nomina- 
tions ive vacancy mus on- 
sick of subiects ich 
the app is capabl teachin id 
1 ~ al S \ ither espe lly 
S ns entioned by ne 
c S 1 teacnert such S 
it ss \ Various Stus nt 
tivit vo considerations play 
lars I i $s { n the sels 
te rs but in the el ition 
e true selecting es 
vhen the S tlable teachers 4 
Oive n > ts 1S 
& Ite t | cor lity 1s Ss dered 
Phe | ) adjust teachers 
to the s Mrs. Cheney has sug- 
* 





Appointment, Secretary, Stanford University 


be personally known to the 


recommend 


ing authority, and the most natural com- 


bination is for each university, college, 


and normal school to recommend its own 


graduates This leaves those who have 
not graduated from California. institu- 

. c - 1 pephanr 
tions unprovided for, unless perchance 
they attend for short time some Cali 


fornia college or normal school 


\nyone who has studied the 


problems 


of securing and placing 
ticed that the 


teachers has no- 


larger communities are 


10ore successful in getting good teachers 


and keeping them than the smaller con 


nunities, that these communities adjust 


the teachers to their work more readily, 
and that the tenure of office is longer and 
hence more. satisfactory to teachers, 
vatrons and boards of trustees There 
re several reasons for this fact Of 

se the social advantages of the city, 
nd that the tenure of office is longer and 
patrons and boards of trustees Ther 
responsible, but many of these dvant 


districts can't secure tor 


rural 
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OUR PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


ALEXIS F. LANGE, 
University of California 


The carnage abroad and our inevitable German militarism, 
part in it have for the moment made “Not 
“preparedness” almost a term of mili- matic 


and statesmanship 
as great,” he said, “as the prag 


philosophy of your American big 


tary science. As such it means readiness’ business. This has taught us by doing 


on the part of the nation to smite with how to succeed. You are trying to curb 


all of the weapons of modern warfare. and suppress its ruthlessness; we, I am 


It means the most adequate use of what afraid, are incorporating its principles 
we have, can do, and are, in grappling and methods into our national policies.’ 
with the martial task thrust upon us. This remark may not have been a bull’s 
It implies that no one will shirk doing’ eye hit, but it may serve to remind us 


“his bit.” It implies the nation’s will that civilization always spells barbarism 
it through,” to fight to a finish whenever things get into “the saddle 


and 
safety of the world for democ-_ ride mankind.” The 


measure of national 
to put down forever, if possible, preparedness is therefore always the 


success-at-any-price principle of con- men and women that live the principle all 


and the working theory of a super- for each, each for all, intelligently, stead- 


state, whose right is its might. fastly, progressively National 

But who is there among us that thinks "ess thus becomes synonymous 
of preparedness for war as a permanent tional progress and its far goal 
state. however far off a lasting world democracy, each member of which 
peace may seem? Does not our great veloping toward the nth power of 
spokesman of the White House voice the being as a human unit and as a 
national purpose to wage war against orker with the rest, for the 
? Must we not all hope and pray od and the 
the present testing of national life 
and character will greatly further pre- 

? Looking outward, 


these 


with and 


: 1 1 } t . nere: 1a! 
Looking inward, can the c no 1lough Ic nereasiast) 


‘ 
development center 


The Broader Citizenship. 


1 


at 


1s pon 

nal preparedness 
% 1 
(,erman work 
ut the 
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nation, 


vision 


il and human, for a specific, 

rary purpose, must needs. bring 
is with special timely emphasis 

lare in preparedness as a continuous 
1al process We should be “slack- 
indeed, if we did not strive as 


hitherto to get truer and larger 
s of our work and ourselves, to 
all of our professional activities a 
rd look, to make the country’s good 


“hot spot” in our consciousness; in 


levelop secondary education 


the first and foremost agency of 


national preparedness. 


To be born and reared in America is 
by no means the same as to be American 
born and bred. In the latter case citizen- 
ship and personality are one and insep- 
arable; in the former, citizenship may be 
like an unimproved city lot held by an 
alient the unearned increment. But 
in order succeed with the process of 
national preparedness we must produce 
not mative aliens but thoroughbred 
\mericans, whose citizenship is as vital a 


as their brains and hearts 


hen, no teachers, least of all 
J 


se specialized national responsibil- 


and culture of adolescence, 


ractice educational the- 
without ountry, like the man of 
Our professional thought 


st embody and express the 


\merican democracy is 
that this shall come to 


motive ot ur pre 


Individual Opportunity Brings 


Democracy. 
s motive in control, the struc- 
shaping f the American secon- 
S 1, to begin with, would pro 
vith fewer deviations 
ni arrow path De- 
t Ss istom-caked fix- 
e, despite the myopia 
: f the scholastic bigot 
( f the educational anar- 


r archaic four-year hig 


soon be superseded every- 
secondary school for the 
le scence, by a school SO 


as to make it an adequate edu- 


rgan of twentieth ceptury dem- 
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ocracy. Without opportunity for the in- 
dividual, no democracy; and this founda- 
tion principle applies to the minority 
and the majority of child-citizens. It de- 
notes not only length and continuity, but 
also breadth and completeness. The ex- 
tent to which it is institutionalized marks 
our educational advance on the road to 
democracy. It calls for more than for- 
mal assent It must become something 
more essential than a vermiform appen- 
dix. Only dynamic loyalty to it will 
serve. The fact that in this respect the 
nation falls short by many years of 
preparedness for the present and the 
near future makes the demand for such 
loyalty all the more imperative. Our 
national creed must be set to work 
through us schoolmen and women more 
determinedly than ever before; the na- 
tion’s inherent purpose as to opportunity 
must be achieved, as far as we are con- 
cerned, to the limit of our power, to per- 
suade, to command resources, to read- 
just and create, and to administer loyally. 
Unity in Variety Essential. 

But to secure opportunities for the 
greatest possible number does not in- 
evitably mean the greatest preparedness 
in terms of national welfare. To illus- 
trate: no more promising human material 
for virile civic leadership can be found 
than that represented by our young 
prospective engineers and probably no 
other group of American youth gets 
better technical training Save on the 
tool side of their beings, however, their 
education still remains for the most part 


truly primitive On entering t 


1 
t 
4 I 


ie pro- 
fession they are excellently prepared to 
serve not a democracy, but an enlightened 
despotism If after all many of them 
crow eyond .the elementary stage in 
power to see modern American life 
steadily and to see it whole, in appre- 
ciation of its complex problems, and in 
htness to cope with them as American 
en and citizens, the credit is theirs; 
they have overcome the handicap of the 
schooling they have undergone. Ob- 
viously, curricula without a country are 
incomptaible with the greatest national 
preparedness. Our country must be 
allowed to have a voice and a vote in the 


construction of courses of study. Colum- 
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bia’s partnership is indispensable in de- 


termining such matters as the relation 
of so-called cultural to vocational educa- 


tion, the boundary lines of prescription 


and election of studies, the essential com- 


ponents of a high as well as a _ broad 


common basis for 
Her 
unless we 
youth the 


munity of 


cultured American 


citizenship. interests are certain to 


be damaged can secure for 


our greatest possible com- 


ideas, of responses and sym- 
of intelligent and loyal attitudes 


American 


pathies, 


toward institutions, unless we 
can multiply and strengthen the common 
bonds of peace, created by the elemen- 


throughout the 
The 


England is 


tary school, adolescent 


period and _ beyond. 


cohesion of 
the ruling class of due in a 
large measure to the common content of 
its experiences, at Harrow, Eton, and so 
on; our ruling class is co-extensive with 
American citizenship; our motto is e 
plurtbus 


this 


unum; but we are 
ideal if 


disloyal to 


those who are presumably 
national 
tence are put in the position of the build- 
ers of the Babel 


Almighty confounded 


to lead to the uplands of exis- 
Tower of 
had 


building 


after the 
their speech. 
Further operations ceased be- 
cause of the impossibility of mutual un- 
The task of 


secondary 


derstanding and 
studies is 
But 
can only be mismanagement of it 
at any this prin- 
ciple—the unity of national life in all the 
variety of its units 


selecting 
organizing school 


ever-changing and never-ending 
there 


time without 


guiding 
Hitherto this prin- 
ciple has received precious little serious 
attention. All the more reason for mak- 


ing it our own 


in the interest of national 


preparedness. 


Socializing the High School. 


From this angle of vision all of the 
activities and relationships of the teach- 
ers and pupils constituting a school com- 
munity are seen to be curricular, studies, 
to be sure, being central and pivotal 
i that 


consists 


This is in accord with the insight 


preparation for complete living 


in living completely each of the 


seven ages of 


make 


man. 
school life 


Accordingly, to 
living, the 
high school must be more than a division 


high worth 


of space in which recitations and labora- 


tory work are carried on at certain 


times. It must be a social institution, fit- 
ted as such, into its environment at many 
points, and at the same time made-truly 
representative and prophetic 
better 
late 

there 


yf a future 


one. Gratifying progress has of 


made in this 


still 


when the 


been direction, but are 


not some of 1 ho are not 


hand and its brain- 
handiwork knock for 


there not 


at home 
guided 
Are who are indifferent 
to the preparedness values of the 
life of youth? 


admission? 


many 


play- 


Are there not many 


who see in athletics only a thing to be 


controlled instead of being  planfully 


directed and utilized in the 


men and women? 


making of 
Does pupil self-govern- 
ment as yet mean more everywhere than 
playing with the 
adults for 


machinery devised by 


adults? se the answers to 
these gloomy, it is 
make the high 
school safe for democracy, we are 


upon to protect it 


questions glad or 


that in 


clear order to 


called 


against scholasticism, 


which is always without a country, but 


deadly everywhere; we are called upon to 
make the conception of teachers and 


pupils as one body of adult and adoles- 


cent citizens a principle of daily thought 


and action; we are challenged to devise 


forms of government, that is, ways of 


t 
which 


acting together, 


foster the best citizenship « 


{ 


and which therefore and in 


constitute special preparation 
citizenship of maturity, however far 
this in mechanic 


may differ from 


The High School Must Function. 
When Dr. 


for this occasion, he 
High School 


ipline from the 


Engle commandeer 


suggested the 


rhe Output in Mental 
Viewpoint of 

Preparedness In consequence 
hours for 


Then |] 


sciousness 


ideas without ge 
realized 


had 


that my stream 
never been 
the species wanted for Dr 


and further that if 


might 


anyone 
borrow 


Neve 


catch | buy, 


same was inaccessible. 
won’t do at all for 


face the 


any 
question as to the 
mental efficiency developed in | 


boys and girls. And to face 
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its bristling difficulties 


still. 


Whatever else 


must be, its mna- 
depends vitally 
a gymnasium 


are real 


is responsible 
al discipline, for 
skill of the intellects 
individ- 


hninistrations; 


laity t 
uULYy 


results, 


uring 


daily dealings with 


train of 
a straight 
yzing embarrassmen 
a problem and 
devise hyphotheses, 
and put out the 
to reach conclu- 
regard 


for possibili- 


id certainties: lack 


HIGH 


of resourcefulness for new uses of old 


knowledge, with a corresponding excess 


of information kept in cold storage com- 


partments; great weakness in handling 


the forms of discourse—narration, de- 


scription, exposition, argumentation—as 


forms of effective thinking, and so on 


and so 


Now, this exhibit of mental 


help- 


lessness would undoubtedly seem less 


complete if each of the students in 


question had been tested in a _ field 


familiar through years’ of — so-called 


study; but even , the best one could 


Say, am afraid, ould be that they 


had acquired technique _ for 


dealing with < n area of facts, but 


not a reasoned, mmand 


able 


Subject Less Essential Than Growth. 


} 7 
Ope 
nope, 


that 


YOoTeSS 
intil university achers leart think 


educationally and from the point of view 


of national preparedness. With reference 


to the degree of mental efficiency at- 


tained or attainable by high school boys 


and girls, my thought willy nilly takes 


constructive turn. Is not the corner- 


stone of 


other 


success in this respect, as in all 


respects, the omnipresent purpose 


to make the growth of and girls 


boys 
the Alpha and Omega of instruction in- 


stead of the subject? If a high school 


teacher can see steadily the whole boy 
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and the whole girl and can also see to- 
morrow, that is, the whole man and the 
whole woman, receiving and giving, lead- 
ing and following, making a life as well 
as a living, and always still growing to- 
ward full stature under tomorrow’s condi- 
tions of life, 


such a 


American intellectual, eco- 
teacher one can 
things 


Then the 


nomic, civic,—to 
almost say: all 
added 


evitably 


other will be 


unto you. subject in- 
end but as 
like 
strawberry 
turn, 


appears not as an 


a means of furthering growth, pea 


beefsteak or short- 


This 


soup or 
cake fact, in 
examination of 


leads to an 


what may or may not 
be done with the subject for the pupil, 
and with this comes the discovery that 
whatever 


potentialities a subject 


educational value 


may 
have, it has no except 
that which teacher and pupil create be- 
tween them. To regard a subject as a 
pill warranted to produce results if only 
the patient can be made to swallow it, 


becomes impossible. 
Thought Habits and Real Preparedness. 


It becomes ludicrously irrational, then, to 
expect pupils to run a good race by start- 
ing them at the goal reached by master 
thinkers and scholars, with their backs to 
the faraway points reached by their own 
experience. Practice based on the notion 
that one can learn to think without some- 
thing to think about will be sent to Cov- 
entry, accompanied by practices based on 
the notion that mentalefficiency is secured 


by so-called 
insight 


learning 
into its 


without growing 
processes and methods, 
without daily effort to make these second 
nature through constant application and 
manifold problem-solving. Instead, each 
class exercise will become an example of 
supervised study. 30ys and girls be- 
ing the subjects taught by high school 
teachers, different the means 
and the points of approach, each teacher 
is able to contribute his 
mental discipline. 


however 
share toward 
and girls be- 
ing the correlation centers, each teacher 
will co-operate with the rest to the end 


30ys 


that the pupils may get hold of unifying 
principles, may form generalized habits of 
thinking and applying, may be able to 
marshall their mental forces against the 
trenches 


before them, 


distant. 
R. Lowell rightly said, 
Democracy has no standing ground unless 
it thinks, that teacher will do 


best as instructor 


near” or 
And since, as J. 


bit” 


most tor 


skill of his 


“his 
who does 
the executive 


pupils’ 


power and 


minds. 


Have I been rash in speaking of “our” 


preparedness program? I do not be- 


lieve so. I am sure we do not want 


our school 


system to be without a 


country, nor curricula, nor school life, 


nor mental discipline; our proposals, our 
pledges, our loyal devotion, seek one end: 
the greatest preparedness of the greatest 


number for the 


safe progress of Ameri- 


can Democracy. 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN LOCAL, DISTRICT OR STATE 
ATHLETIC ORGANIZATIONS AMONG HIGH SCHOOLS 


EDWARD B. 


DEGROOT, 


Director of Physical Education, Athletics and Neighborhood Centers, 
San Francisco Schools. 


Our first principle is that on the 
ground of the physical and social wel- 
fare of the student, the high school 
athletic organization, local, district and 
state, should provide for the eclipse of 
the star athlete. 

Some of the methods that may be 
employed to carry out this principle are 
as follows: eliminate all first, or so- 
called, varsity teams and substitute there- 
for a sufficient number of weight groups 
to cover at least sixty per cent of the 
boys in school. If an unlimited weight 
group is formed, require all who com- 
pose it to be above the heaviest group 
designated in the general plan. Bar 
from competition every boy who at- 
tempts to train down. Do not permit any 
boy to compete under the school colors 
who competes under the colors of any 
other club or institution. This latter rule 
will eliminate the semi-professional base- 
ball player and the athletic club satel- 
lite who spend most of their time, often 
mischievously, to put themselves and 
their school in the “big league class,” 
with all of the attending evils of undue 
publicity and a later slump in_ school 
prestige. Do not permit any but the 
regularly organized weight groups, under 
their proper names, to represent the 
school in public competition. Require 
all who represent the school in con- 
tests to live up to high standards of 
scholarship and deportment. 3ar from 
competition all boys who attempt to or- 
ganize free lance teams for public exhibi- 
tions. Such teams frequently represent 
the school by subterfuge. The slogan 
in carrying out the principle and methods 
above enumerated should be “Athletics 
for Everybody,” including the star who 
has been so fixed in the general scheme 
that the system does not depend upon, 
or evolve around him. 


Our second principle is like unto the 
first: Schedules should be arranged in 
local, district and state organizations not 
to show off the mobility and endurance 


of a few stars, but to express the loy- 
alty and devotion of the mass of stu- 
dents throught actual participation. 

Methods to be adopted to this end are 
easy to suggest. Emphasis should be 
placed upon the local schedule and upon 
the formation of local leagues. Con- 
tests should be arranged only with those 
schools who agree to the practice of an 
athletic system such as we have adopted. 
All games and events should be con- 
tested in the day time. District and 
statewide organizations should hold 
tournaments not oftener than once in 
two years for the district, and not oftener 
than once in four years for the state. 
The tournaments of both district and 
state organizations should be of the 
nature of the Olympic games, including 
all of the events common to the high 
schools of the state. District tourna- 
ments should be open only to those who 
represent schools where forty per cent 
of the total enrollment of boys engage 
in intra-mural or local league contests. 
State tournaments should be open only 
to those who represent schools where 
sixty per cent of the total enrollment of 
boys engage in intra-mural or local 
league contests. Emphasis should be 
placed upon group, rather than _ in- 
dividual excellence in both district and 
state tournaments. 

Our third principle is like the other 
two: High school athletics should be 
managed in a manner to bring forward 
the mass of students and thereby eclipse 
the star athlete. 


The method of carrying out this prin- 
ciple is so obvious that he who runs 
may read the first condition. Eliminate 
the special coach and provide in his 
place the director of athletics who may 
hold his job only so long as he suc- 
ceeds in keeping sixty per cent of the 
boys in his school actually engaged in 
some form of athletics suited to their 
physical and social needs. Give the 


director of athletics scientific, technical , 











and general help. He will require the 
services of a physician part of the time. 
This service may, in many cases, be sup- 
plied without extra expense by the local 
The ath- 
general and technical 


board of health. director of 


lethics will require 


help all the time. Technical help may 
be supplied by members of the faculty 
who possess knowledge of and skill in 


games and sports. They should be given 


extra pay for all extra service as assist- 
ants to the director. The principal and 
entire faculty should lend their moral 
support and co-operation at all times. 
Every assistant to the director of ath- 
letics, like himself, should be a member 
f the faculty. Students should be per- 
mitted and encouraged to take a large 
hand in the promotion, organization and 


The 


however, 


coaching of teams. schedule of in- 


terschool games, should be 


left ‘entirely to the director of athletics 
and his assistants. Likewise, the selec- 
tion of individuals and teams to rep- 


resent the school in competition 
should be left to the director of athletics 


and his assistants 


open 


The system of awards 


and honors for achievement in athletics 
should be devised and administered by 
the athletic director, his assistants and 


the principal of the school. 

Our fourth principle is not unlike the 
other three: High school athletics 
should be financed in the interest of the 
mass of students and not for the purpose 


of exploiting a few stars. 


Methods for carrying out this principle 


are not difficult to suggest. Budgets 
of boards of education should include 
a sufficient sum to pay all salaries and 
supply all facilities and necessary gen- 
eral equipment. Expénditures for per- 
sonal or individual equipment, traveling 
and miscellaneous needs should be met 
by the students, individually in some 
cases, and collectively in others. Games 


demand 
personal or individual equipment 
be eliminated 


and sports which an expensive 


should 


from the plan of high 
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athletic tax 


small 
upon students administered in some dem- 


school athletics. A 
ocratic manner, will be found a necessity. 
charged to should 
be tabooed. 


Fees witness games 
Once each year the school 
or group of high schools, if in a large 
city, should give a public athletic t 


nament for the purpose of raising money 


yur- 


for the support of athletics. The busi- 
ness management of this tournament 
should be entirely in the hands of the 


board of education and its officers, prin- 
and The 
be presented to the public as a 


cipals teachers. tournament 
should 
demonstration of the policy and efficiency 
of “Athletics for Everybody.” Advantage 
should be taken of the 


cate the public away from old traditions 


ocasion to edu- 


to the newer and more substantial values 
of educational athietics. 
the 
close, let me add that I 


In bringing 


subject of this paper 


+ 


Oa nave he; 


experienced and thoughtful school men 
say that the way to solve the problem 
of athletics in the high school is to 


abolish all interschool contests. In my 
judgment, that is the last thing to be 
done. All young and virile life seems 
to find spiritual satisfaction in some form 
of competition The wider the social 
basis for competition, the better If 


as business men say, competition is the 
a much larger sense, 
and 

We 
address ourselves boldly to a constructive 


the 


athletics The 


life of trade, it is, in 
life of 


in the 


the physical social training 


high school. need only to 


all of 
school 


program to. solve present 
problems of high 
trouble 


education 


with this 
is that 
lege presidents down to high school jani- 
tors, been old 


preacher met a long-standing problem in 


particular problem in 


school men, from col- 


have meeting it as the 
his church on every occasion of the mat- 
ter being presented for discussion. He 
would terminate the discussion by saying, 
“Brethren, this is indeed a very serious 
problem. We must meet it manfully. 


Having met it, let us pass on.” 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ANNUAL SURVEY OF DOMINANT 
EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


F. O. MOWER, 


Principal, 
University Extension. 
The first dominant movement of which 


I shall 


extension 


speak is university 
that 


wide in its 


the present 


movement, a movement 


is rapidly becoming world 


scope. 
Probably most of you are familiar with 


the manner in which the movement 


started in this state. Although more or 


less desultory work had been done along 
university extension lines in previous 
years, it was not until 1902, which marks 
the coming of Professor Henry Morse 
Stephens to the university, that the work 
was organized as a regular department 
and university credit given for the courses 
the 
constituted 


It would be interesting, 


pursued. Professor Stephens 


and at first 


was 
director, 

staff. 
permit, to 


first 
the entire 
did 
and development of movement. 

In 1913, of the 
University of California was reorganized 


time trace the growth 


this 


the Extension Division 


by Dr. Ira W. Howerth, the present 
director. To the lecture course he has 
added correspondence _ instruction, per- 
sonal instruction to classes outside of 


the university campus, visual instruction, 
public discussion, general information and 
municipal reference service. Correspond- 


ence instruction is now being given in 

During 
the past year 230 classes were organized 
off the 129 
gave courses in 47 branches of learning. 
In all 
some form of assistance has been given 
to more than 300,000 different people. I 
wonder if we fully realize the magnitude 
of this the 
reached through 


movement a 


200 courses to over 4000 persons. 


campus, to which instructors 


the branches of extension service, 


movement in state. There 
the 


greater 


extension 
than 
attendance of all the 
the and 
five times the combined aver- 


has been 


number the 
combined average 


elementary schools in state, 


more than 


age attendance of all the high schools 
of the state. And the university has 
done all this at an expense of only 
$53,273.17. A pretty good example of 


ugh financiering, say I. : 





Madera High 


School. 

If we high school people will rise to 
our opportunities, we can double the num- 
ber thus benefited by the university ex- 
tension movement. 
Industrial 

The next 
speak is 
education 


Education. 
movement of which I 
the f 


for 
along 


shall 
movement industrial 
the 


manual training, domestic science, voca- 


various lines of 
tional and pre-vocational work, and agri- 


culture, the latter of which has received 
great impetus through the acceptance on 
the part of this state of the benefits aris- 
ing from the funds the 
Smith-Hughes bill. 

Ten years ago in our manual training 
work and 


not 


provided by 


domestic science 
much in 


courses, we 
advance of the old 
system in vogue upon the plantations of 
the South before the 
bright darkey boys were 


were 


war, where the 
black- 
and the bright 
darkey girls were taught to cook. Per- 
haps the “motor training” which the boys 
received upon a New England farm fifty 
years ago was in advance of it in giving 
initiative and 

The 


work in 


taught 
smithing and carpentering, 


power to do 
development of 
the 
teresting to 


things. 
industrial 
very in- 


this 
has been 


me, as [| 


schools 
watched it 
In the month of 
October, 1876, at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia, I the first 
manual training work ever placed upon 
this The exhibit 
was sent over by the Imperial Technical 
School of St. Petersburg. At that time 
I was a junior in an eastern college and 
had_ had 


have 
from its very inception. 


Saw 


exhibition in country. 


experience in 
English in the old- 
New England academies. | 
remember that I was not so marvelously 
with the itself as I 
was with the idea that this sort of thing 
should be carried on as a part of the 
work of a school and have a 
definite place assigned to it the 
school program. The conservative East 
did not take up with the idea at first, 
and it remained for the West to estab- 


some teaching 


Latin and one of 


fashioned 


impressed exhibit 


regular 


upon 











lish the first manual training high school 
in the country. This was established in 
1880 in St. Louis. Ten years later the 
work began to filter down through the 
grades, so that now we have some form 
of “motor training” provided from the 
kindergarten up. But at the present time 
the type of our manual training schools 
seems to be changing, and the vocational 
or pre-vocational idea is coming more and 
more to the front. And this need not 
worry our classical friends at all, of 
which number I am one, for it seems 
that a new impulse is likely to be given 
to the study of Latin through its in- 
troduction into commercial schools under 
the title of Vocational Latin. This move- 
ment has gained quite a degree of head- 
way in the East and middle West, where 
it is regarded as a_ bread-and-butter 
study, in that it is capable of increasing 
the earning capacity of young men and 
women as few of the so-called vocational 
subjects can do. I may not be justified 
in calling the introduction of Latin into 
our commercial schools a dominant 
movement, but it is a movement just 
the same. 


Educating Sub-Normal Children. 


The third movement of which I shall 
speak is the attention now given to the 
sub-normal child. Every teacher from 
the kindergarten up will pray most 
earnestly that this movement may be 
extended to meet also the conditions of 
the retarded pupils, vulgarly known as 
“holdovers.” To paraphrase a line from 
Virgil, “No greater scourge has ever 
risen from the Stygian lakes” than the 
great army of “holdovers.” According 
to the last report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, scarcely one- 
half of those who enter the first year 
of the primary grades pass up into the 
second grade on time, while 48 per cent 
of the high school entrants pass up into 
the second year with clean records. I 
have had the utter hopelessness of these 
“holdovers” thrust upon me with greater 
force than ever during the past four 
years. Four years ago, when I took 
charge of my present school, I found an 
entering class of 33 regulars and 20 


“holdovers.” Twenty-five of the regu- 
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lars received diplomas of graduation this 
year and only one of the “holdovers.” 
The other nineteen one by one “folded 
their tents like the Arab and _ silently 
stale away.” 

I would like to speak in detail in re- 
gard to the work done in some of the 
cities in behalf of the sub-normal child, 
but time forbids. In the city of Fresno, 
the work has been carried on for the 
past year under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Starr, with very definite and very 
encouraging results. This work also fits 
into my thesis. 

The junior college and junior high 
school were mentioned last year as domi- 
nant movements. Both have accumu- 
lated momentum during the past year 
through legislative provision made for 
their maintenance, and both have come 
to stay. 


Evening High Schools. 


The remarkable development of our 
evening high schools and other evening 
schools must be mentioned as one of 
the dominant movements, and tallies up 
with my definition of umversal education. 

I ought to mention also the mavement 
providing for the health and_ physical 
welfare of the children in the schools, in 
the matter of medical inspection and the 
Though I 
am frank to say that not half the atten- 


providing of playgrounds. 


tion has been given to this movement 
which it deserves. 

When Professor Hoag was connected 
with the health department of the uni- 
versity several years ago, he examined 
scven thousand children in this classic 
town of Berkeley, and found 40 per 
cent of them suffering from three things 
—adenoids, bad teeth, and mal-nutrition. 
This movement under the provisions of 
the new physical education bill should 
and will receive greater emphasis In 
my opinion it should 
dominant. 


become pre- 


Supervised Study. 


I must speak of supervised study, 
which in one form or another is becom- 
ing a dominant movement the country 
over. The schools must lengthen out 
the day and supervise the study of the 
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The American home has 


completely broken down and the parents 


pupil. average 
have abdicated in favor of their children. 
The 
have a fair chance with a bull pup;efor 
bull pup 
Not so the boy. He is given the 
latch key and an automobile; for has not 
this 


average boy nowadays does not 


the owner of a 
night 


ties him up at 


commonwealth of 
through its 


great California 


enacted legislature that we 


shall not assign any home work to pupils 


under fifteen years of Supervised 


age? 
into high 


school. It is our only salvation. 


study must find its way every 


Guidance. 
vocational 


Vocational 


[ suppose my guidance 


friends will 


expect me to méntion voca- 


one of the dominant 
movements of the day. 


what 


tional guidance as 


It depends upon 
you vocational 


mean by cuidance 


whether it is or not. It certainly seems 


to me the least understood 
all the 


ture. |] 


subject in 


realm of pedagogical nomencla- 
tried to get 


article 


some of the “simon- 


pure” two years ago by 
that 
Bloomfield, the 


of vocational 


attending 


the lectures given upon subject by 


Professor great apostle 


Uni- 


when the 


guidance, here at the 
School. But 


was 


versity. Summer 


‘whole thing over 
that 


Khayyam did not 


may the gods 


forgive me, if from old 


keep 


quatrain 
Omar ringing 


continually in my ears: 


“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 


Doctor’ and Saint, and heard 
gument 
About it and 
Came out of 
I went.” 
[ have myself some very positive ideas 


this 


great ar- 


about But 
that same 


evermore 
door wherein 


upon subject, which I have not 


the time upon this occasion to elaborate. 


However, if vocational guidance will help 
us to get rid of the curse of “holdovers,” 
as one of the speakers the other day 
said it was intended to do, I bid it God- 
speed. 

And right here I 
attention to the 
tween 


wish to call your 
great discrepancy be- 
the total registration in our ele- 
mentary and high schools and the aver- 
age daily attendance, as this gives point 
The total en- 
423,000 with 
300,000; 


schools, 


to my closing paragraph. 
rollment for the 
average 
total high 
95,000 with an average daily attendance 
of 58,000. This 
ought not to 


grades is 
daily attendance of 
enrollment in the 
discrepancy you know 
and is chargeable 
parents. So I do not 


exist, 
mainly to hesi- 
tate to say that in my opinion the chil- 
dren of 


need vocational 


they 


today do not 


guides so much as need a new 
set of parents; parents who have spunk 
enough to back upon the thrones 
in their own households, which they have 


abdicated in 


crawl 


their children; 
parents who have energy enough to get 


favor . of 


their children out of bed in the morning 
early enough for their 
hair, their 
shoes without the school’s being obliged 
to give- promotion 


them to wash 


faces, comb their and lace 


credit for so doing; 
parents who, when the shades of night 
begin to fall, look after their boys with 
the same degree of care that they look 
their bull pup, chain 
up lest he associate with the 
curs upon the Then will 
be a prospect of our getting into the 
schools that type of boy or girl which can 
be trained to do a 


ae 
man’s job. 


after which they 


stranger 


street. there 


man’s job or a wo- 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE FOOD PROBLEM 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary, California Council of Education. 


Food, clothing, shelter, transportation 
are the fundamental, physical necessities 
of mankind. In temperate climates, and 
especially among simple peoples, neither 
clothing nor shelter are as important fac- 
tors as they are in more rigorous cli- 
mates and where society has developed 
complex conditions. Even transporta- 
tion, in many of its modern phases, is, 
aside from the part it plays in the 
solution of the food problem for cities, 
more of a convenience than a necessity. 

Material Growth and Interdependence. 

The food problem itself is daily 
becoming more complex. From an agri- 
cultural people in the beginning we are 
rapidly developing into an industrial, a 
commercial people. From a nation of 
rural communities, widely scattered farms, 
and distances great, with individual de- 
mands easily met, we find ourselves teday 
with a large part of our one hundred 
million people compacted into cities and 
towns. These people must be fed. Where 
once each family or group was self 
sustaining, and for the most part inde- 
pendent of each other family or group, 
we are today largely dependent, one upon 
the other. In early times, and even today 
in certain countries, all the processes 
of converting the raw material of food 
or clothing into the finished. product, 
were carried on in the home. At the 
present time with us, specialization has 
been developed to such an extreme that 
a shoe, which once was made in the 
home, must now, from the tanning of 
the hide to the turning out of the com- 
pleted article, pass through the hands 
of sixty experts. The making of bread, 
which from the raising of the grain to 
the baking of the loaf was the work of 
each family at first, has now become 
a matter so intricate and complicated 
that the farmer may buy back the flour 
from his original wheat after it has been 
transported half way across the conti- 
nent. 

Obstruct for the period of a week the 


channels through which food in its raw 
state reaches the great centers of popu- 
lation, and famine, disease and death will 
result. And because the producers of 
these raw foodstuffs are in their turn 
dependent in such great degree upon 
the manufacturing and industrial plants 
to return to them in converted form, and 
ready for use, the product of the soil, it 
is apparent that the producer and the 
manufacturer are necessary, the one to 
the other, and that food and transpora- 
tion are, in the final analysis, closely iden- 
tified. 

In our own country the exodus to the 
cities has carried from the rural com- 
munities many of their young men. These, 
following the generations that have 
reaped the first fruits of the soil, and be- 
ing impatient for the more attractive 
life, more rapid rise, and greater financial 
return, that the city is presumed to offer, 
leave once populous and prosperous com- 
munities to the old and infirm, or to 
waste and weeds. Then, too, many who 
have passed their lives on the farms 
prefer an urban existence for their sons 
and daughters. Rural life is thought of 
in terms of hardship and privation. 


Our Unjust Economic System. 

Our economic system, in many ways 
unjust, has placed the producer at a dis- 
advantage, and in isolated districts at the 
mercy of the middleman, represented by 
organization and capital. As a result, 
the producer has not been able to reap 
just financial rewards from his labor. 
This, however, has not brought food- 
stuffs to the consumer at the price which 
he should be expected to pay. More than 
all else, however, we are faced by the 
fact that our American people, whether 
in country or city, are the most extrava- 
gant, most profligate, most wasteful of 
any nation on the globe. Indeed it 
would appear that we are fast becom- 
ing a nation of spendthrifts. Our vast 
expanse of territory, our tremendous re- 
sources, our countless forest areas, our 
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mines and quarries, our streams and 
lakes for transportation and power, our 
bigness everywhere has led people to 
believe that nature would continue in her 
original abundant fashion to supply our 
every demand. 


Wasteful Tendencies Emphasized by War. 


All too late we are suffering a rude 
awakening. Long ago certain European 
countries began to adopt a policy of 
intensive agricultural production, of elim- 
ination of waste, and of using the by- 
products \ French family will exist 
with comfort upon the product of a 
patch of ground we would consider too 
small for a kitchen garden. The _ sub- 
stantial meal of the Russian or Italian 
peasant could well be made from the 
waste of the average table in our coun- 
try. From every large hotel in the land 
many tons of bread are annually thrown 
away, and fruits, vegetables, meats, and 
table foods of all kinds are allowed to 
go to the garbage can in such quantities 
as would feed the needy of a city. Ice, 
coal, gas, oil, timber and those resources 
that directly or indirectly affect the food 
supply are being ruthlessly wasted or 
so controlled by capital or transportation 
agencies as to make their use all but 
prohibitive outside the wealthy classes. 

The conditions outlined, bad enough 
in so-called normal times, are today ag- 
gravated many fold. With the great 
central powers of Europe at war there 
has been an unusual drain upon the food 
products of those countries. During the 
three years past the food resources have 
been seriously taxed. Lands have been 
devastated, crops destroyed, agriculture 
neglected. Men of the farms have been 
called into the conflict. As a result it 
is to this country that Europe is now 
looking for much of her food supply 

Now, with the entrance of our own 
country into the war, matters take on a 
much more serious aspect. Our _ store- 
houses have been depleted and through- 
out the nation there is seen the need for 
intensive farming, sufficient farm labor 
at the time when it is required to save 
the crops, facilities for moving and mar- 
keting crops, and the eliminatiog of waste 


in the preparation and use of foods. 


We are faced with the prospect of 


having to become the granary, not 
country, but of 


those of our allies. The situation is 


alone of our own 


even more serious when it is realized 
that with average crops, and under nor- 
mal conditions, it would take 
months to fill our granaries and store- 


many 


houses to the level they were in before 
the war opened. It is to be hoped that, 
little by little, our people will come to 
realize that real preparedness lies fully 
as much in increasing and conserving 
our food supply as in activity in some 
other directions. 


Education That Educates. 


That the schools of the nation have 
now an additional task to perform there 
can be no doubt. Our upper grammar 
grades, or intermediate schools, our high 
schools, our colleges, are filled with 
young men, who, while they may not be 
called upon at once to enter actively into 
war preparations in the field, can be made 
full¥ as useful on the farm, and in the 
laboratory. It has taken a great calam- 
ity to bring home to us, clearly and 
forcibly, the fact that as efficient as our 
educational system is, we have not be- 
gun to realize our possibilities in hitch- 
ing the school to the actual conditions of 
life. States, counties, municipalities, rural 
districts, through- 
out the land are appreciating this, and 


schools everywhere 
have made such progress during the last 
School 
grounds have been plowed. up and are 


few months as seems incredible. 


under cultivation; lands have ben leased; 
high school boys have given assistance 
upon the farms where help could not be 
secured, and where crops would other- 
wise have been destroyed; girls are can- 
ning, preserving and storing fruits and 
vegetables, are learning the nature of 
food substitutes, and how simple menus 
can be prepared—these and many other 
things are being done that will prove of 
the greatest value, not alone to the com- 
munity in increasing the food supply 
but in teaching these young men and 
women one of the greatest lessons they 
should learn—that of 
thrift. 


economy = and 
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Nation-Wide Participation. 

The results of a nation-wide investiga- 
tion recently made as to what schools 
are doing throughout the nation, are 
most suggestive. It will be impossible to 
give here more than an outline. While 
the schools of practically every state in 
the union are at work, only a few typi- 
cal examples are here cited, these alph- 
abetically and without preference. 

California. In 37 school districts 
only, there are under cultivation 2625 
acres, this exclusive of additional school 
gardens, small plots, and other lands ag- 
eregating 800 or 1000 acres. Small moun- 
tain country schools with 20 to 40 pupils, 
large city high schools, and grammar and 
high schools in agricultural, fruit and 
dairying districts are all making their 


contribution. Says one high school in 
the beet district: We gave a week’s holi- 
day at beet-thinning time. The boys and 


girls put in 10,000 hours at farm work. 
Granted leave of absence to all who were 
at farm work. From a mining town: 
\bout one-half acre of high school land 
is at present under cultivation for veg- 
etables; high school students, janitor and 
teachers are doing the work, each pos- 
sessing a separate plot. From a fruit- 
growing community: We have over 300 
gardens under cultivation under direction 
of our school gardener. Domestic science 
classes working on cheap menus and 
better cooking and buying. 

In one of the largest cities, in one high 
school: 95 out of 118 pupils have gar- 
dens; 8&3 acres planted; 43 et to be 
planted School begins at :30 a. m 
On call for volunteers, students went to 
the beet fields to help thin, thus saving 
the crop. In the same city the student 
body of another high school: By unani- 
mous vote suspended athletic activities 
for the year, plowed athletic field for 
beans, volunteered their service to the 
beet growers, thinning over 100 acres 
of beets and gave much of the same 
acreage the first hoeing School opens 
at 7:20 a. m. Aggregate earnings $1350 
Says the report: “I regard the experience 
to any one of the pupils as valuable as 
could be had from any subject in the 
course of study.” In another high school 
in the same city: 22 acres of vacant lots 
and adjacent land have been planted. 
In another school: 160 acres mostly in 
potatoes, onions, lettuce, beans and corn; 
and still another high school: 10 acres 
of the campus have been brought under 
cultivation. In a small rural school: 
boys having jobs on the farms were ex- 
cused four weeks before the close of the 
school. 

Not alone the high schools, but the 
elementary schools are at work. County 
authorities are directing their efforts in 


J 
/ 


harmony with the state committees on 
food »reparedness, the agricultural col- 
lege, and the Council of Defense. Agri- 
cultural clubs are everywnere organized 
and land planted before vacation is being 
tended, cultivated, and irrigated Can- 
nine and preserving clubs are using the 
school laboratories and domestic science 
rooms. Housewives are studying food 
values, methods of handling and prepar 
ing foods, food substitutes and simple 
menus. 

Illinois. The statement from the 
Joliet High School is typical: High 
school boys have been excused to work 
on farms, and have received credit for 
school work during the remainder of the 
year, such arangement to continue until 
after the harvesting of the fall crops 
The Rotary Clubs plowed all. the avail- 


able lots in the city; school boys and 


girls are planting them and will culti- 
vate them during the summer [his 
work is under the direction of the school 
authorities. The food products are sold, 


and the receipts divided; half going to 
the owner of the land, and half to the 
student who cultivated it. 

Indiana. From the State omece we 
learn that more than 80 teachers are 
employed to supervise boys and girls in 
their projects for crop production and 


food conservation. In each of 42 coun- 
ties that have county agents, these have 
made definite plans for organizing and 
supervising clubs. Each county in the 


state has been organized by committees. 
It is estimated that 40,000 boys and girls 
will be engaged in food production and 
conservation this summer. The girls have 
done much of this work in foods in 
school, under the direction of special 
teachers In Indiana, where there is 
state aid for vocational work, two-thirds 
the salaries of special teachers for this 
work is paid by the state, and one-third 
by the local community Students re 
ceive no compensation, for they are bene- 
fited by learning the latest and _ best 
methods of canning, drying and preserv- 
ing fruits and vegetables. At Seymour, 
250 gardens are under cultivation § by 
students, under competent supervision, 
and this is suggestive of what is done 
throughout the state 

Kansas. The Normal School at Em- 
poria has developed school gardens for 
the pupils; products are being sold from 
all of these. “Our children,” say the 
Topeka authorities, “have been taught 
and urged as never before in reference 
to the importance of planting and culti- 
vating. A lecture-demonstration was put 
on at each school building recently by 
a representative from the state agricul- 
tural college.” In Kansas towns the 
Rotary:Clubs are giving great assistance. 
The authorities favor a reasonable com- 
pensation for pupils “in those grades in 
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which promotion is based upon credits; 
credit may well be given for summer 
work that is thoroughly vouched for.” 

Maine. The Junior Volunteers have 
been organized; for younger boys the 
Scouts; for girls the Campfire Girls. It 
is proposed to open schools late in the 
fall if necessary and to make school work 
more intensive. 

Michigan. In Detroit the Public 
Recreation Commission has Garden Clubs 
on vacant tots, directed by playground 
workers. There are 1200 gardens, and 
715 potato patch assignments. Potato 
patches are plowed, and the seed fur- 
nished at cost. There are exhibits and 
competitions among the various classes 
of gardeners. Credit is given to those 
who are called away from school before 
the end of the term if their work is sat- 
isfactory at the time of leaving. 

New Jersey. There has’ been or- 
ganized the junior industrial army of 
New Jersey, consisting of three divisions, 
Agricultural,, Home Gardens, and Girls’ 
Service. The Assistant Commissioner of 
Education heads the work, each county 
superintendent being responsiv.e for his 
own county Instructions are given that 
every school kitchen in the state should 
be organized for special emergency serv- 
ice. Short courses are to be given in 
order that no housekeeper, because of 
her ignorance, shall waste her own and 


her country’s resources. One _ circular 
sent out by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is headed “This War Must Be 


Fought in the Kitchens, as Well as in 
the Trenches.” Statistics are being col- 
lected regarding facilities for work in 
the various domestic science laboratories 
and manual training shops, and a list 
compiled of all manual training and home 
economic teachers for the purpose of as- 
certaining what possible service’ they 
could render to the state in case of emer- 
gency. People are called upon to organ- 
ize locally, one slogan being: “Food is 
not produced from promises or hopes, 
nor from seed neglected in the ground; 
but in gardens as on regular farms; by 
persistent work under wise direction, 
through the growing’ season.” Credit 
toward graduation may be given in lieu 
of school work during the time a pupil 
is actually engaged on the farm. 

New Mexico. There is -a_ State 
Director of [Industrial Education 
Throughout the state boys’ and girls’ 
gardening and canning clubs are being 
organized; and there are being established 
vocational classes in agriculture and 
home economics. In all the high schools 
and upper grammar grades, the State 
Council of Defense is planning to or- 
ganize Boys’ Camp Clubs to assist in 
harvesting the crops; and a plan is be- 
ing worked out for giving sehool credit 
for’ industrial work. 


New York. Some 8000 boys and 
girls have been released from school for 
work in food production and conserva- 
tion. Announcement is made by the 
Commissioner of Education that any 
pupil who inlists for and renders satis- 
factory agricultural or industrial service 
will be credited with the work of the 
term without examination on the certifi- 
cate of the school, if his work up to the 
time of enlistment is satisfactory. Care 
is taken that the consent of the local 
school principal or superintendent, or 
of the parents of the children is obtained, 
before the pupils are released from 
school. Conditions of labor, living, and 
remuneration must be saisfactory. Girls 
released for service must be employed 
in their homes or so near their homes 
as to be under the supervision of their 
parents. “No claims should be made for 
a specific percentage in any subject, but 
simply for credit in the subject in the 
records of the department.” An _ act 
recently receiving the signature of the 
Governor of New York relates to the 
“employment of children in agricultural 
pursuits, and relieving children so em- 
ployed from school attendance, and pro- 
viding for credit for pupils who are en- 
gaged in military, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial services.” 

Ohio. In Cincinnati they excused 
“all pupils over fourteen years of age, 
and a few who were a little under that 
age, who were willing to undertake farm 
work, or for whom there seemed to be 
any opportunity for farming.” There are 
also “two groups of about 100 each en 
gaged. one, two half days a week; and 
one, one day a week, in community or 
group farming”; and in addition to this 
“about 1200 pupils engaged in a tentative 
school and home _ garden. Full school 
credit is allowed to pupils who are en- 
gaged in this work during the school 
session.” 

There is in Cincinnati what is known as 
the Farm and Garden Division of the In- 
dustrial Army of the United States, and 


of the State of Ohio. This is organized 
for the preservation of American ideals 
of freedom and democracy. The student 


who accepts work in this organization in 
place of school attendance promises to 
give eight hours a day to farm and gar- 
den work, circumstances permitting; and 
to file with the school principal a month- 
ly report of farm attendance; and to 
return to school when so directed by the 
Superintendent of Schools, in accordance 
with the laws of the State. 

Oklahoma. Long before the war 
precipitated our nation into the conflict, 
the schools of Oklahoma were actively 
engaged in promoting agricultural inter- 
ests and developing economy and thrift 
therewith. In practically every county 
of the state, campaigns for the increase 
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of the production of food materials have 
been put on; and in the cities a great 
many children have been employed in 
gardening during the vacation period. 
hese in considerable numbers take part 
in cotton chopping, and other work 
suited to their ability. In most of the 
country districts the school is so arranged 
as to have vacation during the planting 
season. <A large number of university 
students have been excused to take part 
in harvesting and planting. These will 
be granted credit, for the courses in 
which they were doing satisfactory work 
at the time of leaving. 

Oregon. In each county there is a 
complete organization of boys and girls 
under the auspices of the boys’ and girls 
club work, and carried on by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington 
and the Oregon Agricultural College co- 
operating. These boys and girls are 
carrying out the different projects of 
poultry raising, egg-raising, growing corn, 
potatoes, and canning and baking. The 
Home Guard Girls are doing a great deal 
of work along the line of gardening and 
potatoes. A committee in every town in 
the state directs all the work. It is 
stated that pupils should receive the best 
wages possible, in order to help them in 
continuing their school. Credit toward 
graduation should be given for students 
who drop out, or they should be given 
opportunity to make up time on their 
return. At one town in Oregon, the 
superintendent visits children on_ their 
home premises. Municipal gardens are 
operated through the assistance of school 
children, the latter to be used also in 
the picking of berries, and in other light 
occupations. 

Rhode Island. School gardens, back- 
yard gardens, and vacant lots are being 


brought under cultivation. In Provi- 
dence, prizes are offered for the greatest 
successes in gardening. Large num- 


bers of boys are excused to work on 
the farm. Tools and seeds are purchased 
through various municipal and _ philan- 
thropic organizations. 

Texas. At Houston more than 3000 
home gardens were made and tended by 
school children during the past year. 
The boys of the Houston schools sign 
an obligation to do a certain amount of 
work in gardening during the coming 
summer. The domestic science depart- 
ments will be kept open for the instruc- 
tion of girls and women in canning and 
preserving. “The work has not been 
considered from the standpoint of credit, 
but from the standpoint of opportunity.” 

Washington. The State Agricultural 
Commission is at work and clubs are 
active. High school pupils are expected 
to assist in harvesting crops, and 
elementary pupils take part in club work. 
At Seattle, numerous community school 
projects are under way. Seed is fur- 


nished for home gardens, and vegetable 
plants supplied free, through the high 


schools. A supervisor of gardens gives 
his whole time to organization and pre- 
paring teachers’ committees. A har- 


vester’s bureau is organized outside of 
school. 

Wisconsin. The work in one town 
is typical. The school board has 
placed 10 acres at the disposal of the chil- 
dren, and school gardens are everywhere 
cultivated. The work is under control of 
the Director of Public Recreation. The 
placing of children on farms is very care- 
fully guarded that they be not. ex- 
ploited. Proper wages should be given, 
and students should be surrounded by the 
best housing, living and working condi- 
tions. The Kenosha authorities object to 
pupils going on the farms during the reg- 
ular session. Vacation employment 
should be permitted under the direction of 
the Federal and State Child Labor Laws. 
“Until by actual test, the men and women 
of the nation have proved themselves un- 
able to cope with the emergency we 
ought not attempt to shift our respon- 
sibilities upon the shoulders of children.” 


Reconstruction and Conservation. 


We are led to the conclusion that with 
greater extensive and intensive food pro- 
duction, and with improved methods of 
preserving, canning, and storing of food- 
stuffs, there must come as well a decided 
sentiment for food conservation. Our 
resources must be husbanded. From 
wasteful policy we must 


a 
develop, 
through scientific methods, a policy of 
economy and thrift. To meet success- 
fully the great struggle that will follow 
the close of the war, it must be apparent 
to any student of economics that while 
at the moment faced with a tremendous 
problem, that this problem is not to be 
solved simply by success on the field of 
battle. A period of reconstruction that will 
follow the war means not alone a dif- 
ferent Europe, but a Different America 
Changed conditions will be noted in our 
economic, our industrial, our social, our 
civic life. This means, if it means any- 
thing, that there must prevail for the 
proper solution of these problems differ- 
ent school conditions than those we have 
known for a decade past. 


Agriculture Evaluated. 

There is apparent then a very impera- 
tive need for agricultural instruction in 
the high, intermediate, and elementary 
schools the country over. The fact that 
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there is in so many instances much more 
definite given 
than in the rural districts 
offers only another proof that the rural 
school is not funds and 


measure 


instruction in agriculture 


in the cities 


receiving the 


necessary attention to make it 


up with the needs of the community. 


Large school grounds, several acres in 


extent, or rented or leased property 


should be at the disposal cf all schools. 
fear of 


the tendency in rural 


also be said without 
that 


communities is 


It may 
contradiction 
toward an _ over-supply 
of high school graduates who have placed 
emphasis commercial 
What the 


schools 


undue upon 


branches rural and’ smaller 


high need is a substitution of 


instruction in rural education, rural 


economics, and farm accounting for much 
of the given under the head 


work now 


of commercial subjects. Then, too, these 
education must 
not be book or 


the laboratory side merely, but must be 


agricultural phases of 


handled from the from 


carried on in the practical 
With 
conditions our young people would not 
flock to the blind 


alley occupations and to receive minimum 


most way 


possible. improved rural school 


cities there to enter 


wages: we should not be forced to dis- 


cuss a “back to the farm” movement, 
but would practice the stay on the farm 
policy. 
Domestic Pursuits Paramount. 
All schools —rural, town, city — must 


offer work in Home Economics, Domes- 
tic Science, Domestic Art, Household 
Arts, Applied Chemistry and the like. 
Girls and boys as well should know 
something about food values, food sub- 
stitutes, what constitutes a well-balanced 
ration and be able to plan simple menus 


and understand thoroughly the necessity 
Waste in the 
alone 


for economy in cooking 


matter of foodstuffs is not notice- 


able in great cities, but even more so on 
rural communities. 


the farms and in 


There should be established school em- 
and 


the worker may be brought together; the 


ployment bureaus that the position 


product of the school. garden should be 
cafeteria and in the 
their work in 
canning, preserving and storing foods for 


used in the school 


home economics classes in 


and 


° . ‘ ° 
use in school home; financial re- 





muneration should be given those who 
do outside work, but always strictly in 
accord with results accomplished; and 
no student who works for the common 
good should be penalized in the matter 
of credit. 

Waste vs. Thrift. 

One of the best lessons that can come 
to the boy or girl is that of the “gospel 
of work.” They are led to see things as 
they really are. into the 
real work of the world not only affords 
them a proper perspective but helps to 
give society at large an appreciation ‘of 
the school and that for which it 
It will than anything tend 
toward a well-balanced curriculum and 
one that will meet the needs of the day. 
While the presents 
some serious aspects the results of work 


Their entrance 


stands. 


more else 


present condition 


by boys and girls will have an effect upon 
them when the 


war is over much more 
far-reaching than can now be appre- 
ciated. And the prevailing fault of 
the American people, that of wasteful- 


will, through direction, be 


checked. 


ness, proper 
For should the American peo- 
ple go forward as they promise to we 
should soon become a nation of spend- 
thrifts. One of the 


results of this 


most 
war for 


far-reaching 
will 
be to bring home to every man and every 
woman, and girl the 
practice of thrift. 
American Youth Our Greatest Asset. 
The school properly conducted is the 
most 


democracy 


every boy every 


necessity for the 


essential 
We 


to be carried away by the popular clamor 


institution in our country 


today. must not allow ourselves 


in some quarters which has resulted almost 
Child 
Some of the 


in hysteria. labor is permissible 
European 


moment 


nowhere. coun- 
tries are at the 


children of 


suffering be- 
cause immature years have 
been allowed to engage in gainful occu- 
pations during this 
find juvenile crime increasing and moral 
and physical natures dwarfed. Under no 
conditions must children be exploited. If 
boys and home 
during a vacation period they should be 
under supervision of competent 

and subjected to the 


hygienic 


war period. They 


girls are away from 
school 

best 
while 
long hours or undue tax from a physical 


authorities 


moral and surroundings 
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point of view should never be tolerated. 


Policy to Pursue. 

Whether or not the present vacation 
or any vacation should be lengthened to 
permit boys and girls to assist in the 
planting or harvesting of crops is a mat- 
ter to be properly determined by the 
local school officials. Authority to post- 
pone the opening of school or to close 
during a session should be granted indi- 
vidual school boards. If, without the 
assistance of school children, crops will 
be ruined, then and then only should 
children of proper age and ability be 
taken from their school to assist in the 
emergency. But such emergency should 
not be the excuse for postponing the 
opening of school for children of the 
lower grades or those who are unfit 
physically. The local situation, a knowl- 
edge that child conservation is paramount, 
and common sense should dictate always 


Modernizing the Schools. 

The place of the school in developing 
these problems cannot be over-estimated. 
While our work in the sciences—Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Domes- 
tic Science has been year by year im- 
proving, such work is still too isolated 
and disconnected with the work outside 
the school. Industrial and vocational 
lines, the shops, laboratories, gardens 
must show application of the principles 
learned in the various classes. Isolated 





courses and those with traditional value 
only must no longer find a place. Not 
alone in the high school, but in the ele- 
mentary school as well these practical 
courses must be given. Boys and girls 
must be led to see that economy and 
efficiency are necessary not merely in 
their work in school, but in the devel- 
opment of the country at large and in 
the life of the community in which they 
as men and women will soon find them- 
selves as intrinsic elements. In the 
primary school and in the grades the 
work in arithmetic, history, geography, 
manual training must all be given a thrift 
setting, and in the high school, technical 
school, and college, boys and girls should 
be trained as leaders in order to apply 
properly the doctrines of thrift. Just 
as West Point and Annapolis train young 
men for leaders in the Army and Navy 
and in the field so should the school 
shape its courses to train young men and 
women as conservation’ engineers. For 
regardless of the wealth or extent of our 
country or the possibilities that lie 
ahead of us, moral stamina rather than 
commercial greatness is to be the chief 
element in our perpetuity. Such moral 
stamina and individual development are 
to be had largely through the apprecia- 
tion and practice of the principles of 
economy and thrift. 
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cADMINISTRATION SECTION 


THE VALUE IN HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS 


WwW. B. 


President, Board of Trustees, 


I am considering high school statistics 


in their effects on the business manage- 
ment of the school and faculty activities. 
Permit me to that 


Placer Union 


state at the outset 


my remarks are based on 


High School statistics. I 


have seen 
no others and know nothing of the sys- 
tems of statistics of other schools. This 


limited knowledge may be a handicap in 


the treatment of the subject but it. has 


the advantage of being knowledge gained 


at first hand as the result of an evolu- 

tion from the crudest method to one 

which is of real value at least to us. 
We keep business _ statistics. Our 


into 
accounts, the 


budget is divided some 25 or 30 


different average cost per 


pupil in relation to each account for the 
past being the our esti- 
Knowing our average increase in at- 


years basis of 
mates. 
tendance and the expected increase the 
coming year, our budget is taken into ac- 
We keep 
separate budget item and when the outgo 
in any account 


count. a ledger account for each 
approaches the 


appropriated we put on the brakes, not, 


amount 


of course, on essentials but on those 
faculty demands which are only com- 
paratively desirable. The principal, the 


dean of the junior college and the heads 
of departments are acquainted with the 
sums set aside for them and they are 
expected to and do, as a rule, keep with- 
in the limit. ‘This 


of the average cost per pupil per year is 


accurate knowledge 


of real advantage in administering the 


school funds and in our case has saved 


us money. 
The scholastic side is much more com- 
plicated. It is impossible to measure this 


expenditure of a teacher’s brain force 


by figures, just as it is impossible to 
gain to the pupil by any 
Marking methods 


are imperfect and do not furnish exact 


calculate the 


rule of mathematics. 


data upon which an unerring system of 


HOTCHKISS, 
Placer Union High 


School, Auburn. 


Statistics can be based. However, we 
believe that the measure of efficiency in 
the faculty could be measured approx- 
imately and we set out at first to judge 
the results of the work of our teachers 
by keeping a record of 
failures. This proved 


unsatisfactory as being a 


comparative 
soon entirely 
negative pro- 
cess and unfair to both the faculty and 
the student body. 


tive 


We substituted a posi- 
method, listing accomplishments as 
well as failures and time to time 
have added to the list many items which 
shed light upon 
the classroom. 


from 


the results secured in 


The psychologists tell us that in a 
given number of people engaged in the 
same activity, 5 per cent will be found 
superior, 20 per cent strong, 50 per cent 
medium, 20 per cent weak and 5 per cent 
failures. We pupil who 
makes a record of A or A minus superior, 
the one who makes B plus strong, B and 
C plus medium, C weak and D failure. 
A and A— include marks from 95 to 100, 
B+ 90 to 95, B and C 80 to 90, C— 75, 
This 


classification but 


consider the 


and D below 75. may or may not 


be a within the 
limitations of our system of marking we 


consider it 


proper 
sufficient for the purpose of 
efficiency in the faculty We 
that judgment must 
be modified by taking into consideration 


judging 


find, however, our 


the item of personal idiosyncracy. Teach- 


ers, doubtless, vary in the same ratio as 


do other classes of people—student 
mean they 


superior, 


bodies for instance. I also 


may be classified as strong, 


medium, weak, and failures. However, 


in our school, at least, we find that they 


do not so classify themselves in their 


reports to our board. 


explained the 


Never yet has a 


teacher predominance of 


the medium class by confessing that he 


is just. a medium teacher. Never has a 


teacher accounted for an increase in the 
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number of failures by citing the fact 
that he himself is a failure. The fault 
is always with the pupil and the teacher 
cannot see that perhaps his narrow vision, 
his prejudice, his failure to appreciate 
the mental limitations of his pupils, his 
lack of tact, lack of authority, failure to 
enforce discipline, inability to place 
himself en rapport with all members of 
his class, perhaps even faulty peda- 
gogy may have some effect upon the 
mark of his classes. This general fact 
le to all teachers must be taken 
into account in judging efficiency from 
statistics as well as the item of per- 
sonal idiosyneracy This teacher is an 
optimist, that one a pessimist; this one 
caters to the principal and the trustees; 
that one assumes an air of mighty and 
lofty indifference to all opinions except 
ing his own; this one marks high, so 
as to appear well in the statistical table; 
that one marks low just out of pure 
perversity. It is essential, therefore, that 
judgment of a teacher’s efficiency must 
be modified by taking these things into 


consideration 


In our April report the total number of 
narks given was 1289 against 1010 a year 
ago. The failures numbered 96 against 
45, the percentage being 84 against 4.5. 
Judged absolutely, this record would 
suggest an alarming slump in_ faculty 


efficiency and it serves to illustrate how 


ie 


important it is that judgment be modified 
by taking into consideration some of 
the influences previously mentioned., In 
this instance the slump was wholly due 
to a speeding up of the courses in Eng- 
lish. Thus we have this paradox of an 
efficiency which increases failures. The 
mathematician defends his profession by 
stating that figures don’t lie. Mark 
Twain, I think, makes the rejoinder that, 
nevertheless, liars sometimes figure. The 
instance just referred to disproves both 
assertions 

The next item in our report has to do 
with the causes of failures classified as 
follows: 

Imperfect fundamental training, lack 
of ability, lack of application and ab- 
sence. Then there follows the number 
of pupils contributing to the whole num- 
ber of failures, the number contributing 





one, two, three, four and sometimes five 
failures each. This part of our report is 
most enlightening and goes to show that 
each year there is a certain group which 
will not work and another which cannot. 
The latter being a necessary evil, the 
former being an evil which we all strive 
to remedy. 

Then follows a table showing the per- 
centage of failures as recorded by the 
individual members of the faculty com- 
pared with the average for all past years 
Here ends the lesson as to failures. 

Then follows a table showing the per 
centage of marks in each of the grades, 
superior, strong, medium, poor, and weak, 
comparison being made with the recora 
for the corresponding month a year ago 
and the grand average of all years. This 
table is really the milk of the statistical 


cocoanut. It shows whether we are 


going forward or backward or are stand 
ing still. It shows the effect of changes 
of policy, changes of method and of 
newly inaugurated methods \s an ex- 
ample: Our board endorsed Dr. Engle’s 
method of supervised study We had 
just completed a year without the system 
and we could not positively judge of 
its merits or its failure without compara- 
tive figures As the months passed by 
under supervised study the records were 
eagerly scanned and when, at the end 
of the first semester, the average per- 
centages were presented and compared 
with the percentages of the correspond- 
ing semester the previous year without 
supervision of study we were able to 
pass judgment intelligently. In passing 
it may be of interest to note that super- 
vised study at Auburn is an unqualified 
success. The superior group increased 
some 8 per cent, the strong group about 
11 per cent, the medium group fell off 
10 per cent, the poor group about 7 per 
cent and the failures fell from 11 per 
cent to about 6. 

In the Placer Union High school we 
have a system of co-operation in Eng- 
lish, requiring that each teacher in class 
work and examinations correct all mis- 
takes in expression. We keep statistics 
on this activity. The past year we went 
so far as to estimate the number of words 
written in examinations and count the 





qa 
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number of misspelled words. One report with the record of the 
shows 127,525 written words with a per- month for the previous 
centage of .017-misspelled, which means 


corresponding 
year and with 


the grand average. This table may serve 
nothing unless there be available higures to show improvement in teaching the 


with which to compare the record. Two reverse or just the humdrum average 





. months later the report showed a per- It may show better material to work 
centage of .016 misspelled which would’ with. the reverse or just the average 
1 indicate that we are at least holding our = ft may show, when the details from 
~ own in spelling. which the report is made are considered 
The finai table of our report shows’ that the teacher is devoting undue atten- 
the percentages given by each teacher’ tion to the brighter members of the class 
for each group of pupils, superior, strong, and is neglecting those who need the 
medium, ete., comparison being made most and best teaching. 
HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS, THEIR USE AND ABUSE 
JOB WOOD, JR., 
Statistician, Office Superintendent of Public Instruction 
‘o secure proper statistical information in asking me to talk on high school 
the work must be very carefully planned _ statistics. But I will say that for some 
and carefully executed. Of course, every reason not yet given that Californians 
person who calls for statistics, gets in- have an inordinate desire to give their 
formation that is never used. The only’ children a_ high school education, at 
harm in this is the extra work caused and least this is shown by the fact that we 
the wasting-of printers’ ink. have 95,000 pupils in the high schools 
Growth of the High School System. with 3,000,000 people while Illinois has 
about the same number with 12,000,000 
y Schools. In 1902 we had 139 schools; people. 
1916 gives 288, a gain of 149 or 107 per The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
cent. Teachers. In 1902 we had 606; tion is directed by law to gather statis- 
1916 gives 3,999, a gain of 3,393 or 560 tics on kindergartens, elementary, high, 
per cent. Pupils Enrolled. In 1902 we and normal schools and the university. 
had 14,292; 1916 gives 95,426, a gain of In this legal instruction (Section 1743 of 
81,134 or 567 per cent. Average Daily the Political Code) the high school prin- 
Attendance. In 1902 we had 12,148. In _ cipals are directed to report statistics on 
1916 we had 58 881, a gain of 46,733 or schools, enrollment, average attendance, 
385 per cent teachers, residence of pupils in outside 
Expenditures. For teachers’ salaries. territory The office will be required 
In 1902 it cost $641,863 to pay the teach- under this law to revise the report for 
ers in the high schools for that year. In 1918 and show the number of junior 
1916 there was spent for the same pur-. colleges, enrollment, teachers, attend- 
pose $5,266,521. This is a gain of $4,624,- ance, etc. This revision will be neces- 
658, or 721 per cent. The total expendi- sary owing to the fact that certain dis- 
| ture for high schools in 1902 was tricts with an assessment of three mil- 
$1,007,646, while in 1916 it was $9,913,739, lion dollars or over may establish a 
a gain of $8,906,093, or 883 per cent. Of junior college. Under the new provision 
, this expenditure, the buildings for 1902 of the law the junior college will be 
cost $160,404, while in 1916 the cost counted in with the high schools in re- 
for buildings was $2,594,226. This is a ceiving state and county aid. 
gain of $2,433,822, or 1517 per cent. In addition to the legal statistics called 


On hearing these figures your mind for, the Superintendent of Public In- 
wishes to know how much the gain per. struction asks for kinds of schools, 
pupil has been, what is the valuation of teachers—men and women, certificates 
the property and its gains, etc., etc, in- held by teachers, pupils enrolled by sex 
definitely. But this is not the demand and by years, graduates—boys and girls, 
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receipts and expenditures, valuation of 
property, salary of teachers by positions 
held. 

The State Board under Section 1743 of 
the Political Code is required to call on 
the principal of each high school, to 
make in the month of October, a report 
on the textbooks used, courses of study 
offered, conditions for graduation, teach- 
ers employed with their certificates and 
salaries, and such other information as 
the State Board of Education may feel 
is necessary. 

And now what more? There is one very 
important field of statistics that has not 
been very satisfactorily investigated. The 
enrollment by grades in the high schools 
shows the following for 1916: 


Boys Girls Total 


First Year ...... 23,447 23,009 46,756 
Second Year . 9930 11,159 21,189 
enwad Year. ........: .. 6683 . S342 15:025 
Fourth Year 5,576 6,909° 12,485 


The statistics for grammar schools for 
1915 showed that we graduated 27,509 
and yet in 1916 we had enrolled in the 
first year of the high school 46,756. In 
other words the reports of the principals 
of high schools showed that there were 
actually enrolled in the first year of the 
high school 19,247 more pupils’ than 
graduated from the grammar schools for 
the year previous. From what source 
could those pupils have come? There are 
not a great many private schools grad- 
uating pupils from the grammar de- 
partments for entrance into the high 
schools. We must conclude that many 
of these students entered high school in 
January or February and were counted as 


first-year students two years. The same 


is true in the second year but not to so 
great an extent. If we could properly 
enter a pupil in his right grade the last 
day he was in school in place of the 
first day, our statistics would be more 
correct. But an attempt to do this would 
lose large numbers of pupils whose last 
day cannot well be determined since 
they drop out of school for various reas- 
ons. 


It would seem for their own protec- 
tion that the high school principals should 
make an investigation that will show 
why 46,756 pupils in the first year of 
the high school dwindle to 21,189 in the 
second year, 15,025 in the third year, 
and 12,485 in the fourth year or why 
there were only 13 per cent of the total 
students in the senior year of the high 
school in 1916; there should have been 
20 to 24 per cent. If the courses offered 
are such as not to hold these pupils 
then the courses should be changed. If 
the grammar school work is done in 
such a way as not to enable the pupils 
to do satisfactory high school work for 
the first year, so that such large num- 
bers drop out, then the work in the 
grammar school should be changed. Or 
would it be wiser to give the freshmen 
experienced teachers who thoroughly un- 
derstand child life and its frailties to 
lead them in their stumbling attempt to 
do high school work? It would seem 
that a follow-up system that would give 
the reason for the loss of pupils in the 
first year would be very desirable. No 
one as yet has attempted to cover this 
field so far as I know. 


STATISTICS APPLIED TO UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN: 
SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Ww. SCOTT 


High School Examiner, 

The function of statistics is to enlarge 
an dclarify individual experience and 
to enable the individual to interpret his 
own experience correctly, in the light 
of the larger whole. Without the en- 
larged experience which the use of 
statistics provides, an individual’s obser- 
vations, however carefully made, lack 
meaning, and his conclusions, however 
logically drawn, are likely to be wrong; 


. ° ° ‘ 
tor Statistics are almost always compara- 


THOMAS, 
University of California. 


tive, and the individual fact has no value 
except when seen in the light of its 
relation to other facts of like nature 
In the statistical work done during 
the past dozen years by the speaker in 
connection with the freshman classes of 
the University of California, the above- 
mentioned functions of the science of 
statistics were kept very clearly in view 
At the inception of the work, it was 
found that the most diverse opinions— 








based on little other than random im- 
pressions—concerning the types and qual- 
ity of work done 
both within 


by the freshmen, were 


rife, and without the uni- 
versity. No one really knew anything 
about the facts. Consequently, the first 


find 
first, what 


out the actual condi- 
sort of scholarship the 
freshman classes were making as a whole 
—this record used as a basis of 
comparison; and, secondly, what,the rep- 
resentatives of each school were doing in 
this conection, when compared with the 
of the given 
The above is a brief statement 
of what the statistical work in question 
comprised 


task was to 
tions: 


to be 


record whole class for a 


year. 
as a whole and in general. 
for those interested, may 
found in the Report of the Examiner of 
the President of the Univer- 
published as adminis- 
bulletin of 


California. 


Details, be 
Schools to 
sity, annually 

of the 


an 
trative University 
For brief 
statement of some of the results obtained 


our present purpose a very 
may now be in order. 
In the first place, it 


the scholarship 


that 
freshman 


was found 


average of 


classes as a whole varies but little from 


year to year. This shows us that this 
record—called in statistical language 
the Index Figure—is a safe basis with 
which to compare the scholarship record 
made by the representatives of each 
school. This comparison was made for 


all schools, both public and private—both 
other 
facts 


California and those in 
of the 


brought out.was that public high schools 


those in 


states. One most striking 


make much better records than do pri- 
vate schools—this in spite of the well- 
worn argument for private schools that 
they give the pupil more individual aten- 
tion. Again, we find that no one type 
of school, no one part of the state, and 
no particular course of study seems to 
have any especial advantage in preparing 
for the best work in the freshman class. 

Naturally, the large city schools, with 
larger of representatives, 
tend to maintain a more regular record; 
but infrequently the small rural 
school entirely outclasses the largest of 


the city schools. Three- and four-teacher 


their number 


not 


schools often send in the finest material. 
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Another conclusion to which we are led 
—one closely related to the last named— 
is that ability to do good work in the 
first college year is comparatively little 
dependent upon courses of study, class 
exercises, laboratory equipment, and even 
the highest quality of teaching; but that 
this ability is rather due to certain ele- 
ments of character which arise in large 
part from extra-school conditions, such 
energy, grit, determination, purpose, 
health. In other words, heredity, home 
influence, social 


as 


environment—including 
that of the school—are more potent than 
lessons and teaching of whatever sort 
in determining the future of the pupil. 
Of course, it must not be forgotten that 
laboratories, 


lessons, and 


teaching are 
part of the formative environment. A 
further proof of the above is found in 
the fact that the general Index Figure 


of the freshman classes has been growing 


better for years—and this in spite of 
the fact that the old standard subjects are 
far less studied and less well done than 
formerly by those who do take them 
Again, we have found that, contrary to 


general belief, girls write English less 
well and less readily undertake examina- 
tions in the subject than do boys. On the 
other hand, we findthat girls regularly do 
more conscientious class work; that in some 
subjects they consistently tend to rank bet- 
ter than the boys do. Does this hint at 
intrinsic sex differences, the existence of 
which we have been trying so hard in 
recent years to deny and ignore? 

As integral of the work in 


question, the scholarship record of each 


an part 


freshman is sent, at the close of the 
first half year, to the principal of the 
school from which the pupil came. This 
enables the principal to keep in close 
and vital touch with the work of his 
representatives; he can advise, encour- 


if neede be. Moreover 
knowledge of what his pupils are 
doing compared to the records of other 
enables him to know whether 
is getting the results he seeks. That 


preparation for college is not the function 


and correct 


age, 


this 


schools 


he 


of the public high schools today few 
will be found to deny; but that such 
preparation is rightfully a function of 
such schools most will now probably 
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admit. The State University is main- 
tained by the public at great expense. 
Only those fit to profit by its facilities 
should be tolerated in the classes; the 
pupils not only do not profit themselves, 
but they detract from the efficiency of 
the opportunities provided for the fit. 


Whatever facilities the enrollment of the 
fit and tends to eliminate the unfit is 
good for the state and the individual. 
The statistical work above considered has 
had and is having a powerful effect in 


these directions. 


HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS 


E. MORRIS COX, 
Assistant Superintendent, Oakland Public Schools. 


There is nothing easier than drawing 
false conclusions from statistics. Those 
looking for this easy task are numerous 
in the school field. Recently I read an 
article by a school superintendent 
showing what an improvement had been 
made in his school system because of 
the great increase in the percentages of 
promotion. But the article also showed 
that the tests and standards for promo- 
tion had been decidedly changed. Anyone 
can get 100 per cent promotions by 
simply ordering the promotion of every 
one at the stated times. 

Not long ago an excellent study of 
spelling was made in the Oakland school 
department. The figures and tables might 
be made immensely valuable through a 
study and discussion of them. The 
fatal error in the published study lies 
in a long series of deductions most of 
which are pathetically laughable to any- 
one thoroughly familiar with the field. 
In fact I question whether it is safe for 
any person to draw conclusions from 
statistics except by that person who is 
familiar with the field and who also 
compiled the figures. At least he must 
be familiar with the field. 

All teachers are making _ statistics. 
Every month or quarter they place a 
lot of hieroglyphics on report cards and 
during the intervening time most of 
them labor industriously marking papers 
and keeping records out of which to 
concoct these reports. Every teacher 
proceeds, each according to his own 
standard or lack of standard. I read 
somewhere of the case of a certin ex- 
amination paper written by a high school 
student which was submitted «to 100 


competent high school teachers for grad- 
ing. The marks ranged from 50 per 
cent to 98 per cent. Nearly one-third of 
the teachers gave the paper less than 
a passing grade of 75 per cent and a 
quarter of them marked it 90 per cent 
or better. My experience indicates that 
this is fairly typical. 

Not many years ago, a high school sec- 
tion of a California county institute 
had scheduled as one of the topics for 
discussion, “What percentage of students 
should be failed in various high school 
subjects?” I do not know whether his 
satanic majesty has gotten all those who 
participated in the .discussion of this 
topic, but I know they are beyond re- 
demption and that he will get them some 
day. We stress scholarship records too 
much. Ideally no pupil should fail or 
be failed; practically some will fail be- 
cause few teachers can be, in addition 
to instructor, physician, attendance officer, 
father, mother, minister, friend to each 
of his 40 or 200 students. We fail to 
remember in our zeal for regults, how 
much nerves, feelings, muscles, atmos- 
phere, and all of the various means by 
which one self impresses itself upon 
another self, influences personal rela- 
tionships and success and _ failure. 

Notwithstanding my skepticism of fig- 
ures, I am always trying to. gather 
some and trying to learn from them. 
I shall give you some tabulations I have 
made and perhaps we may agree to some 
lessons they teach. I wish to submit to 
you some rather disconnected studies 
as follows: 

(a) Regarding high school students 

taking more than the regylar 
amount of work. 


ed 


“? 


“ 
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(b) A record of first term high school 
work in relation to the age of the 
pupils. 

(c) A record of first term high school 
work in comparison with the ele- 
mentary school records. 

(d) A study of the quarterly records 
of high school students. 

I have abbreviated them very much 
in order to give you what seem to me 
to be the most vital parts without giving 
you a long story to tire you. 

A careful record of all high school .stu- 
dents in the Fremont High School tak- 
ing more than the regular four subjects 
has been kept quarterly. Previous to this 
last term, it has been necessary for 
students to go through a good deal of 
red tape to get permission to take more 
than the four regular subjects. It was 
my observation that these limitations 
prevented those quiet, earnest, but some- 
what timid people who could best afford 
to carry more than four subjects from 
making any effort to do so. We went to 
the very opposite extreme. The whole 
school was notified that anyone who 
wanted to take an extra subject could 
do so. The only condition that the 
schopl would impose was to hold up 
good scholarship standards and that if 
any student did not do this, he would 
be subject to a notification to drop the 
extra subject. We were not. overly 
rigid in the enforcement of the latter 
condition. The result of the term’s 
work is as follows: 


Total number of students taking more 


than four subjects . . 299 
Those who left school before the 
close of the term...... . 13 


Those who dropped their extra sub- 
jects before the close of the term 79 
Number who received satisfactory 


records in all work............ eh 

Number receiving only one “3”........ 31 
Number receiving more than one “3” 

but without condition or failure...... 60 
Number receiving conditions or fail- 

WP BG cd cde cca ncan aos deans 33 


It may seem that the number who 
dropped work during the term, 79, is 
pretty large. When we consider that 
only 27 of these dropped work because 
of official notice and know that most 
of the others dropped the subject either 


because of poor health or pressure of 


> 


Pe] 


cn 


work at home, or by experience they 
had themselvces learned their own limi- 
tations, the number does not seem so 
excessive. 

Our school reports are given by nu- 
merals, one to five inclusive. The total 
number of term reports received by 
students carrying extra subjects are as 
follows: 


No. Students Per cent 





itech bee tee tl 167 15.8 
la aie it pk ps 512 48.5 
c, UE eee ee ce ee 317 30 
i Oa te nk 50 4.7 
Mii 2 res. aah. eile 10 01 
Total 2.x... a Fa utah a 1056 


The “5” means failure. “4” is condi- 
tional either due to the fact that the 
work was not well done or that it has not 
been properly completed. The total 
records for the whole school inclusive 
of the above at the same time are as 
follows: 


No. students Per cent 


I. acces 10.7 
Beth kes ies ee 1599 37.7 
kD Ee tisiibbn exes cei ecedeecis A 36.0 
a aa eal tie . 405 95 
5 258 6.1 
TOU cs ee 4243 


It is my observation that a number of 
the students who dropped subjects dur- 
ing the term should and could have been 
prevented from beginning the fifth sub- 
ject at the beginning of the term, but 
this should not have been done on the 
basis of scholarship at all. It should 
have been done almost wholly on the 
basis of physical condition or the de- 
mands of the home. It is very clearly 
apparent from our experience that any 
basis of scholarship as the condition 
upon which extra work may be taken is 
about the worst basis upon which to de- 
termine these matters. There are very 
many students in our high schools doing 
only passable or worse work who, if 
they had more to do, would make a very 
reputable report. 


Reports of Students During the First 
Term of the High School. 


During a period of four years a very 
careful record has been kept of all stu- 
dents graduating from the eighth grades 
of our public schools and who entered 
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our high schools. The teachers of the 


eighth grade graduating classes were 
asked to submit certain reports. The 
high schools, at the end of the: first 
half year of high school work, were 


asked to report in a similar manner re- 
garding the high school work of these 
students. Of the 3663 students entering 
the high schools from our public schools 
during this period, 236 of 
high school work before 
837 of them were 14, 1241 
were 16, and 407 were 
they began high school. 


them began 
they were 14, 
were 15, 942 
over 16 when 
It is interesting 
to note that there was approximately no 


difference in the quality of work done 
by the children under 14 and by those 
who were 14 at the time of entrance, 


the difference being slightly in favor of 


the children under 14. Approximately 
one pupil out of 16 of the pupils of this 
age did poor work in their first term 
in the high school, one-eighth of the 


pupils who were 15 did poor work, one- 
sixth of the pupils 16 years old did 
poor work, and something over one-fifth 
of the pupils over 16 did poor work in the 
high school. \ 


this matter is 


complete 
attached. 


tabulation of 


It is always easy to draw false conclu- 


sions. One teacher said to me one day 


after hearing me speak of this that she 
supposed I advised sending all children to 
the high school before they were 15. There 
is nothing in these statistics to prove any 
such contention. It would be just as 


easy and just as reasonable to draw the 


conclusion from these figures that the 
elementary schools have been unusually 
successful in picking out children who 
could not possibly do good high school 


work and holding them over in the 
mentary Yet I 


ele- 


schools. that 


can’t say 


such a conclusion would be wholly jus- 
tified. I am not sure that these tabu- 
lations prove anything, but I am quite 


sure that they give a complete and thor- 


ough answer to the contention that I 
have heard made not once but hundreds 
of times by high school principals and 
teachers that it was such a mistake to 
send children to the high school’ too 
young. It is conclusive evidence that 


the 13 and 14 year old children who can 


go into the high school under the pres- 
ent system are the very students who 
do the highest grase of work in the high 
school. 

A very interesting observation has been 
made regarding the records of students in 
this first term work in the high schools 
as compared with the records made by 
the same students in the eighth grade. 
Of the students who did good work in 
the high schools, one-third of them were 
rated only fair in the elementary schools. 
Of the students who did fair work in the 
high schools, five-twelfths of them were 
marked good in the elementary schools 
and one-twelfth of them were marked 
poor in the elementary schools. Hence, 
just one-half of those who did fair work 
in the high schools were marked either 
higher or lower in_ the 
A comparison in 
records cannot be 
inasmuch as the eighth grade 
passing upon pupils they 
graduating from the elementary 
schools, were bold enough to mark their 
pupils poor, but nearly all of those who 
were marked poor in the high school 
were marked either poor or fair by the 
elementary teachers. This point surely 
is clearly apparent from these statistics, 
that approximately one-third of the stu- 
dents entering high 
ferent 


elementary 
reference to 
properly 


schools. 


poor made 


teachers, 
when whom 
were 


school make a dif- 
high school from that 
made by them in the elementary school, 
and about as many make better as make 
poorer records. 


record in 


We sometimes hear a great deal about 


good and poor classes entering the 
high schools. It is interesting to note 


that according to the records given by 
the high school teachers themselves there 
is a fluctuation of just 
between the best 
classes. 
High School Teachers’ Records. 

For a year and a half I have been 
keeping a tabulation of the quarterly 
given by each teacher in the 
school. I have not at this 
completed all of the tabulations that I 
would like to make these records. 
It is apparent, however, from the tabu- 
lations so far made that as wide 
tions in the standards of 


about ten 
and the 


per 


cent poorest 


records 


high time 


from 


varia- 
marking can 
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be found in a single department as can no stamina. 


be found in a whole school. It is no 


uncommon thing to find two teachers in 
the same department with approximately 
the same kind of students and work, at 
the two extremes of the marking system. 
We are forced to the conclusion that at 
the present time there is no such thing 


as a standard for grading high school 
students. I quote here the summary by 


percentages of two teachers in the same 
department for the second quarter of 
1916 as an [ 


what I have said: 


the spring of illustration of 


English. 
Marks ] 2 3 4 5 
Percentage— 
High 5% 76 18% O O 
Low 3% 33 47% 15 l 
Commercial. 
Percentage— 
High ...... 15 56 27 es @ 
Low 5 191% 60 11% 4 


An interesting comparison might be 
made regarding certain departments. The 
average markings of the English Depart- 
ment of the (2.49), in 


among 


school spite of 


the wide variation teachers, ex- 
actly coincides with the average for the 
whole school. The Science, Foreign Lan- 
Mathe- 
matics Departments run below the aver- 
The 
Music run 
have heard it said even in the spirit of 
complaint that 


guage, Commercial, History, and 


age. Home Economics, Drawing, 


and Departments above. I 


those departments that 


run above the average are easy and have 


cn 
cn 


Might it be just as well to 

think of it in a more optimistic manner 
and say that these are the departments 
that are filled up with students who have 
elected the work because of their natural 
gifts-and natural interests? 


If this latter 
explanation is 


accepted, then we have 
a new viewpoint on the question as to 
whether a standard for high school mark- 
ing is a possibility. Parents frequently 
complain that they are unable to under- 
stand the marks given 


upon the report 
cards that are 


sent home. It is no un- 
common thing for a student to get “l’s” 


continually from a certain teacher in 
English, mathematics, or history and 
the next term carry on the same work 


with another teacher and apparently, to 
the parents, work just as hard and just 
as faithfully and continually bring home 
“3s. These 


explain. 


matters are difficult to 
I propose as a matter for very 
discussion of this School 
\ssociation the question of standardiza- 
tion of high school scholarship records. 
I am not at all sure that it can be done. 
[ am not at all sure that it ought to be 
done, but it surely must be true that a 
subject that 


serious High 


receives such a large pro- 


portion of the time and energy of a good 
many high school teachers ought to have 


received serious consideration long be- 


fore this and ought therefore to receive 
double attention now because of the lack 


of attention that has been given to it 


heretofore. 
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cAGRICULTURE SECTION 


RURAL INSTITUTIONS 


ELWOOD 


MEAD, 


Professor of Rural Institutions, University of California. 


The need for a department of rural 
institutions grows chiefly out of the fact 
that with the disappearance of free fer- 
tile public land this country entered on 
a new social and economic era. The 
1, 903,269,000 acres of American public 
domain have been the political and eco- 
nomic toundation of our democracy. It 
had attracted the adventurous and enter- 
prising of all lands. More than either 
political or religious freedom, it drew 
the discontented tenant and impoverished 
farm laborers from Ireland, Germany, the 
Baltic States, and all countries where 


the people were the victims of land 


monopoly. “A free homestead of 160 
acres was a mirage of hope. It was the 
voice of opportunity calling to’ the 


pioneer.’’* 

For three centuries public land had 
opened to the poor of this country an 
open road to economic independence. 
The soldiers returning from the Civil 
War found congenial employment in its 
development. Free lands, free mines, 
free timber, and free water power to be 
developed or exploited, delayed the con- 
sideration of economic problems or an or- 
ganization of rural society which would 
create opportunities in other directions. 
When the advocates of homestead legis- 
lation started the refrain that “Uncle 
Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm,” 
few realized that in less than a century 
this nation would have a land problem 
almost as acute as that of the older 
countries of Europe. When the public 
land had passed into private ownership 
no bumper had been provided to take 
up the shock When this automatic 
safety valve closed nothing had _ been 
provided to take its place. The price 
f privately-owned land began to rise 
rapidly and assume a monopoly value. 
The normal rise, due to increasing de- 








* Privilege and Democracy, by €rederick 
Cc. Howe, page. 15. 


mands, was greatly augmented by spec- 
ulative manipulation. Large landed prop- 
erties were bought at low figures and 
sold, often to distant buyers who had 
never seen the country, for prices far 
beyond their productive value. There 
were no carefully-thought-out plans for 
giving settlers reliable advice or infor- 
mation, for selecting those fitted by In 
dustry, training, and character to suc- 
ceed, or for financing men of small cap- 
ital. The speculative colonization agent 
gave little thought to the enduring pros- 
perity of the community he was creating. 
Land to him was simply merchandise to 
be bought and sold like grain or coal.+ 
The selling price was not based upon its 
productive value but on what the pur- 
chased could be induced to pay. The re- 
sult was a speculative and artificial in- 
crease in the price of farm land which 
the public mistakenly regarded as an 
evidence of increasing agricultural wealth 
and prosperity. 


In many instances this was far from 
the truth. Increases in the price of farm 
land based on speculative manipulation 
benefit only the owners who want to 
sell. To those who cultivate’ land, 
rising prices mean increased taxes and 
the setting aside of a larger chare of 
the products of cultivation to meet in- 
terest or rent charges. Like watered 
stock in a corporation, they are a bur- 
den on production rather than an ad- 
vantage. In this country it has done 
much to deny opportunities to poor men 
and drive to the city many who would 
rather live in the country. The native- 
born American is leaving the farm. The 
European peasant who comes here dves 
not go to the country to the life he 
understands, but to the industries of the 
cities which are strange. 


+ 


t Report of the Commission on Land Col- 
onization in California, page 49. 
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State Aid and Direction in Rural Affairs. 

This drift from the farm to the city 
is not confined to America. It is world- 
wide, but other countries observed it 
before we did and realizing its national 
menace began to study its causes and 
provide remedies. They found that in 
France where the farms are home-owned 
the people are contented; they do not 
go to the cities; they do not emigrate. 
They found that where the land was 
owned by non-residents and farmed by 
tenants there was political unrest as in 
Ireland, and economic discontent as in 
Russia and Germany. 

In order to check these undesirable 
tendencies the countries where these 
land-tenure troubles were acute began 
to make colonization of privately-owned 
land a public matter. That was done in 
Germany because, in the language of a 
government report, “unprincipled mid- 
dlemen persuaded owners to part with 
their lands and other political subdividors 
of land unscrupulously dismembered hold- 
ings with an utter disregard for econom- 
ics; and the consequence has been a 
continual increase in the price of land.”f 

The purchase, subdivision, and sale of 
land by the state will not of itself, how- 
ever, create the kind of communities 
needed to make farming attractive and 
profitable. To do this, rural society 
needs to be organized so that the efforts 
of the members of a community can be 
co-ordinated just as are the efforts of the 
workers in a great industrial enterprise. 
There must be provision for education, 
for co-operative marketing, and for an 
adequate scheme of oversight which will 
prevent mistakes in business or in culti- 
vation by inexperienced beginners. In 
Denmark, in Germany, in New Zealand, 
and in the Australian states experts in 
agriculture and rural problems were em- 
ployed to find out the kind of agriculture 
and rural organization calculated to give 
the best results to the nation; also to 
advise the governments how far they 
could safely and wisely go in aiding 
settlers in fostering these changes in 
agriculture and the social and business or- 
ganizations of rural communities. The re- 


t Report of Commission on Land Coloniza- 
tion in California, page 66. 


sult has been the creation, in over thirty 
countries, of a system of state-supervised 
land settlement varying in liberality and 
thoroughness and in the measure of suc- 
cess attained. Taken as a whole, the 
results have been so remarkably favorable 
as to make it the greatest agrarian ad- 
vance of our time. No country which 
has adopted this idea has abandoned it 
On the contrary the leading nations of 
the world are preparing plans to be put 
in operation after the war for holding 
their own people and attracting recruits 
from other lands. Russia has bought in 
this country many millions of dollars 
worth of farming implements to equip 


ready-made farms for returning soldiers, 
though in its earlier stages the system 
was marred by mismanagement and dis- 


honesty of officials in its later stages 


Farmers Should Own the Land They 
Cultivate. 


A fundamental need of rural devel- 
opment is a system of state aid and 
direction in land settlement which will 
enable farm laborers to own the homes 
in which they live and farmers to own 
the land they cultivate. The greatest 
menace to American rural life is the 
increasing percentage of land cultivated 
by tenants. In no country in the world 
are tenant farmers, as a class, contented. 
Reports on conditions in much of the 
West show that tenants do not keep up 
improvements, do not maintain soil fer- 
tility, and that the labor of the whole 
family barely enables them to live; that 
they are migratory and lack interest in 
matters affecting the public welfare. 
This is in marked contrast to the hopeful, 
sanguine spirit of America when land 
was free 

If we are to maintain this American 
Spirit, if we are to keep the sons and 
daughters of farmers on the land, if our 
progress in agriculture is to keep pace 
with the growth of cities, we must do 
what Denmark and New Zealand have 
done, make it possible for any young 
man who has character, industry, and ex- 
perience, and likes rural life, to buy and 
pay for a farm. In Denmark any one 
so qualified, who can. pay, one-tenth of 
the cost of a farm when improved and 
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equipped can do this, but in this country, 
with only one-third of our fertile land 
cultivated, no such opportunity has been 
provided, and as a result some of the 
richest farming states, like Iowa and 
Illinois, have counties with a decreasing 
agricultural while in Cali- 
fornia, where rural life has exceptional 


population, 


advantages and attractions, the growth of 
the cities in the last ten years has in- 
creased population three times as _ fast 
as that of the country. 

dollars 
each year to educate young people to be 


We spend many millions of 


farmers. The best use which can be 
made of that training is to have agri- 
cultural graduates marry and settle down 
to their life work on farms of their own. 
There is a pride in the cultivation of the 
soil one Owns and a security in such 
ownership which brings: out the best there 


is in the farmer and the farm. It gives 
a man greater interest in his community 
because he feels that he is to live there 
year after year. Such results today 
among graduates of our agricultural col- 
leges who lack the capital are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. A_ recent 
survey in Iowa showed that it would re- 
quire fifty years for a young man who 
started as a farm laborer to earn and 
save the money needed to pay for a 


tarm. 


Instead of staying on the farm 
the educated sons and daughters of 
farmers seek the* broader opportunities 
of the cities, and agriculture and rural 
life lose their uplifting influence. 

Our costly educational system needs 
therefore to be supplemented by some 
well-thought-out-plan which will help our 
trained young people to secure farms of 
their own. This means an extension of 
credit to people of character and proved 
industry and experience, which is not 
available today. No rural credit system 
of national extent and influence has ever 
been created without government aid and 
direction. The crown lands of Germany 
and the command of the German Em- 
needed to inaugurate the 
famous landschaft credit system of Ger- 
many. Denmark has taught the world 
the value of rural co-operation, but that 
co-operation is founded on a state-aided 


e x ‘ 
system of land settlement. The need for 


peror were 
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government direction in this matter is 
greater in America than in any other 
country. Italian farmers can establish 
themselves by voluntary co-operative ac- 
tion because they bring into use three 
centuries of training in co-operative ef- 
fort. The training of American colonists 
has all been of a contrary character. 


Anti-Social Public 


Influence of Land 


Policies. 


In this country our public land policies 
have created a rural society which lacks 
not only organization but the ability to 
organize. Instead of planning the kind 
of agriculture, the economic life, and the 
methods of setthkement which would secure 
the largest use of our agricultural re- 
sources and enable people to become 
established with the least effort, hardship, 
and risk, our government has sidestepped 
responsibility in all these vitally import- 
ant matters. At first the public land 
was regarded solely as a source of reve- 
nue and sold to any one who would buy. 
Later, it was disposed of under pre- 
emption, homestead, and other acts which 
treated each individual as an_ isolated 
unit. The people in the new communities 
were brought together without any or- 
ganization, any previous acquaintance, or 
the expert direction needed to create 
an agricultural or political life suited to 
the immediate or remote needs of the 
nation. Nothing was done to bring to 
their attention the idea that the people 
who were given the public domain held 
it as trustees, with some obligation to 
transmit it to their successors as good as 


or better than they found it. 

The government imposed no conditions 
which would prevent the aggregation of 
land into large estates or which would 
protect posterity against its reckless im- 
poverishment. 
that other 


Later on we shall see 
countries have anticipated 
these evils and have safeguarded their 
national future against them. We shall 
see how the services of experts from all 
lands are enlisted to plan the develop- 
ment of new farming communities in 
order that the people may have all that 
is possible in the way of comfort, con- 
venience, and beauty, that land, water, 
and climate may be used to the best 
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advantage, and that what is done at first 
shall stand for centuries, like the roads 
of the Roman Empire, a monument to 
the foresight, ability, and broad national 
devel- 
opment in the pregnant years when agri- 
cultural 


purpose of those who controlled 


methods and rural institutions 
were forming. 

action is 
On the 
outlined as 
done by other 
New South 


the 


Such national not a mere 


altruistic dream. much 


that 


contrary, 


has been desirable is 
countries. 


Wales 


unpeopled 


now being 
When the 


decided to 


state of 
change great 
sheep pastures along the Murrumbidgee 
into intensively- 
cultivated, irrigated area, it did not entrust 
that task to land speculators. 


River a closely-settled, 
Instead, it 
bought the lard at its unimproved value, 
about $3 per 
of its ablest engineers, farmers, and fruit 


acre. It then sent some 


growers to older arrigated countries to 
study their agriculture and related agri- 
cultural fixed the 
of farm give employment 
to all the family. It 


poor men from financing the cost of the 


organizations. It size 
units so as to 


members of saved 


land by giving them a perpetual lease 
which made it theirs and their descend- 
ants as long as they lived on it, culti- 
vated it, and paid 2% per cent interest 
on its appraised value. The location of 
railway lines and the sites for the future 
cities and towns were fixed not to reap 
an immediate profit but for the future 
needs of business. The plans for the 
two towns first established were made 
by an American landscape architect. 


These plans included railway sidings for 


warehouses and factories, buildings and 
equipment for co-operative canning, but- 
with 
their financing. The 


capital the settler must have, the aid and 


ter, and- bacon-curing factories, 


government aid in 
direction the state would give, all were 
determined before any settlers were per- 
mitted to file on an acre of: land. 


One help trying to 
what the western half of America would 


cannot visualize 
be like if, instead of giving away one- 
sixth of this country, an area three times 
that of France, to railway and other cor- 
porations, we had held it for those who 
would on it and cultivate it 


live under 


laws that prevented aggregation beyond 
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a living area and which made possession 
depend on use. 

Unfortunately, the political leaders of 
this nation lacked political and 
economic foresight; no such precautions 


vision 


were taken; land, mines, water rights, 
> 

all the natural the 

were given away with lavish prodigality 


resources of people 


which gave no thought to the welfare of 
future 


generations. Land-grabbers, for 


eign and native exploiters, acquired great 
estates until, 


bonanza beginning as a 


nation of land-owning farmers, we are 


becoming a nation of non-resident land 


lords and impoverished tenants. 


The influence which land tenure has on 
the social and political life of a democ- 
racy makes it unfortunate that this coun- 
try watched the 
fer of between 250 and 350 million acres 


with indifference trans- 
to railways, persons, and corporations in 
large tracts, while of the whole immense 


domain only 111,000,000 acres were, dur- 


ing a period of 40 years, disposed of 
under the democratic homestead law. 


The railway, Spanish, and other grants 


were the foundation which has been 


built estates 
larger than the combined areas of New 
Connecticut, 


on 


up in this country single 


Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Delaware.* 

The history of Ireland and Spain shows 
the 
of non-resident 


social evils and political dangers 


farm ownership In 


Europe they are a legacy of the feudal 


system, and the foremost countries are 
spending millions to abolish them and 
give men the freedom of landed inde- 


pendence. We are, on the contrary, fos- 
tering the rapid extension of this funda- 
the last 


thirty years the percentage of land cul- 


mental danger to rural life. In 


tivated by tenants has increased until 


now it is four times that of Denmark and 
far greater than that of rack-rented Ire- 
land. In words, the 
political democracy of the time is, in its 


other greatest 
rural life, traveling away from economic 
democracy. 
Wasted National Wealth. 
Our mistakes in land tenure are being 
duplicated by a serious national waste in 
the destruction of soil fertility. We have 





been active in overrunning this conti- 
* Everybody’s Magazine, May, 1905. 
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nent, but it has been a destructive kind 
of activity. Before settlement began the 
country east of the Mississippi was an- 
almost unbroken forest of over one mil- 
lion square miles. Forests covered the 
steep hillsides which bordered the Ohio 
River and its tributaries and the coastal 
streams flowing down the eastern slope 
of the Appalachian chain. They included 
the finest hardwood timbers of the world. 
Ash, walnut, hickory, maple, cherry, oak, 
and poplar trees of great size and beauty 
were a part of the nation’s wealth. To 
the pioneers they were simply obstacles 
to a living and were slashed and burned, 
with no idea of their ultimate value or 
of the need of conserving them for future 


generations. As a boy, I helped in this 
devastation. The hill forests bordering 


the Ohio where I lived disappeared in my 
youth like mists before the morning sun. 

When the forests were gone the hill- 
sides were planted to corn, cotton, hemp, 
and tobacco, all cultivated crops which 
left the soil in condition most favorable 
for erosion by winter rains because there 
was no binding material in their roots. 
In a few years these rains had swept 
the surface soil, with its accumulated 
fertility of centuries, into rivers which 
transported it to the sea. Some of the 
coastal rivers of the Carolinas have had 
their channels raised ten feet by this 
wash, just as the water level of the 
Sacramento river has been raised by the 
hydraulic mining. No one can _ ride 
through the hill country east of the 
Mississippi without seeing the deso- 
lating effect of this ruinous agriculture. 


Once-rounded and fertile hillsides are 
now great areas of yellow clay scarred 
with gullies and covered with weeds and 
brush. Professor Shaler, looking at the 
washed-off hillsides of his home county 
in Kentucky, said the men _ responsible 
for this desecration ought to be buried 
alive in the ravines they had permitted 
to form. 

Lands that once sold for $100 an acre 
and paid interest on this sum now barely 
produce enough to pay taxes, and sell 
for $2.50 to $50 an acre. The value of 
the forests destroyed is in some sections 
greater than that of all the crops grown 
since settlement, and no one .can esti- 
mate the ultimate loss to the nation of 
this reckless sacrifice of soil fertility. 

If one hundred years ago this nation 
had enlisted in its service men of ex- 
perience and ability to play and direct 
rural development and create an agri- 
cultural and rural organization which 
would give the largest permanent gain to 
the nation it is certain that they would 
have reserved the river hills as perma- 
nent forest areas, both for their influence 
on climate and to meet the industrial 
needs of the future. If that had been 
done this tragic sacrifice of soil wealth 
would have been averted with no loss in 
agricultural products because’ people 
would have made better use of the fertile, 
level lands. We would have had a better 
conception of the government’s duties 
and responsibilities, better rivers, and 
better climate, and these hill forests 
would today be a source of immense in- 
dustrial strength and of unending delight 
to the lovers of the beautiful in nature. 
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THE PART OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN INCREASING FOOD 
PRODUCTION TOWARDS WINNING THE WAR 


B. H. CROCHERON, 


Associate Professor of Agricultural Extension, University of California. 


The high school boy has an opportunity 
to play a large part in the activities 
of the war. He is one of the great re- 
serve supplies of labor and can readily 
be adapted to meet the temporary needs 
of the situation. Since the war requires 
men for the army and navy, men to 
build and maintain ships and men to pro- 
duce food, the necessities of the labor 
situation both on farms and in factories 
will increase as the war advances. 

For four years, the University of Cali- 
fornia in co-operation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has been 
building a system of agriculture clubs 
wherein the boys on farms grow crops 
in competition with one another for the 
primary purpose of making money out 
of the land. The number of boys has 
increased in these clubs from 343 in 1914 
to 2600 in 1917. At this writing 103 high 
schools in California have such agri- 
culture clubs and 110 elementary schools 
have similar clubs for the boys of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. All 
these club boys are supervised on their 
home farms by agriculturally trained men 
employed for the purpose. Fifteen high 
schools are co-operating in this work 
with the University of California whereby 
their teacher of agriculture is employed 
for three months a year in agricultural 
extension activities under federal and 
state direction. 

But a large proportion of high school 
boys in California do not live on farms 
and thereby do not grow crops in the 
regular agricultural clubs. To high school 
boys so situated, the U. S. Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve offers an opportunity for 
service to the nation. Under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
a great federal army of boys is being 
enlisted for such service as may be re- 
quired. This is not a new plan since for 
thre years Canada has been employing 
high school boys at work on its farms. 


While in the beginning, farmers were 
very skeptical: regarding thé success of 
such labor and while some boys fell by 
the wayside, yet the majority proved so 
successful that the demand for them has 
greatly increased year by year, until, dur- 
ing the present season, Canada has been 
wholly unable to supply the demand for 
boys as farm workers. In the United 
States, the problem is newer because the 
war has only recently come to us. Dur- 
ing the present season, however, New 
York has with success employed 10,000 
boys on farms. 

The U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve pro- 
poses to enlist those boys between the 
ages of 16 and 21 years who are physi- 
cally fit, as certified by a physician, 
whose parents consent for them to under- 
take the work and who are free from 
other occupations during a certain stated 
period. 

Two plans have been tried for the or- 
ganization of such boys. By one plan, 
the boys are organized in groups camped 
together in tents under proper super- 
vision of a resident instructor. They go 
out from that central point to nearby 
farms for work during the day. By the 
other plan, single boys are located per- 
manently on some farm where they live 
with the farmer’s family and work as a 
regular hired man. The latter plan has 
been the more successful whenever the 
farms were closely selected and whenever 
at least once in two weeks an inspector 
visited each boy on the farm where he 
was employed. The camp plan is de- 
pendent for its success upon the wisdom 
and experience of the resident instructor 
who is with and has charge of the boys 
in their camp. Trained and efficient men 
are needed for such work. 

One plan that is being extensively tried 
is to gather the boys together into mobil- 
ization camps where they pass a brief 
probationary and instructional period, fit- 
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ting them for the farm work that they 
are to do. The state of Maine has a 
training camp paid for by an appropria- 
tion from its legislature wherein 500 
boys are undergoing a tive weeks’ course 
of training at all times. The boys come 
in companies of 100 each week and 
simultaneously 100 are graduated from 
the camp each week. In other states, such 
mobilization and training camps are 
financed by rotary clubs, chambers of 
commerce, colleges, schools and other 
interested organizations. If mobilization 
training camps are to be used in Cali- 
fornia, it is evident that some permanent 
means of financing must be found. 

It has been most difficult to ascertain 
what the labor needs of California will 
be during the present season and cer- 
tainly no one can safely predict what 
they will be during the coming years. 
It is evident, however, that if boys or 
young men are to occupy a considerable 
place in meeting the labor deficiency that 
they must be used for a longer period 
than the school vacation as now arranged 
Fortunately, the last legislature gave 
to the State Board of Education power 
to extend the summer vacation if neces- 
sary, and it may well happen that five 
months’ school leave should be given 
to those boys who properly enroll for 
service under the Federal direction and 
who may be actually employed in pro- 


ductive labor on the farms of the state. 


The foregoing discussion is mainly on 
what the boys may do in farm work. It 
is evident, however, that through the 
activities that center around Mr. Hoover 
and his program for food conservation. 
the high school girls may have a good 
part in the winning of the war. 1 aim 
not competent to go into such discussion 
but I believe that broadly speaking the 
problem of girls’ canning clubs cannot 
be reached until the high schools install 
their trained teachers of domestic science 
upon such a basis that they are on the 
job twelve months a year and a perma- 
nent part of the communities in which 
they are placed. Just as the teachers of 
agriculture in the high schools were un- 
successful until they became resident 
agents who operated throughout the 
whole community, so the teachers of do- 
mestic Science must become affiliated with 
the problems of the people before they 
can be effiective. 

All these activities place a _respon- 
sibility upon the high schools in direct 
furtherance of war activities. Fortunately 
a committee has been appointed by the 
State Board of Education which already 
has been finding great usefulness in 
studving this problem in the schools. 

May 1 venture the prediction that out 
of all this war work will come a closer 
application of the schools to the real 
prbolems of life and an enormous gain 
in school efficiency. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A. B. CLARK, 


Stanford University. 


It behooves teachers of every high 
school subject to examine critically its 
entire field of usefulness. 

Architectural drawing has a most im- 
portant field which touches civilization 
most intimately and extensively, and yet 
it is sadly neglected in high school 
teaching. 


The general aims and ideals of city 

planning, suburban planning, and home 

: designing and planning are in its care. 
It is importat that high school children 

should be possessed of advanced ideals 

' in these matters because good results 
in the country at large can grow only 

upon an advanced state of education on 

the part of many individuals. City and 

town planning especially depends upon 
a broad and general enlightenment and 
requires looking far into the future. A 


+ orroeae: 


mistake once made will endure for cen- 
turies. On all sides we have as prece- 
dents many examples of the wrong thing 
and but few of the right. Any country 
land owner may in his lack of wisdom lay 
out a village, and some surveyor of 
mechanical skill, but no artistic judgment 
or vision, may advise him. The same is 
true in house designing. Anybody can 
design some kind of a house, all like to 
do it, and any carpenter can build it. 
The unsatisfactory home costs as much 
or more than the good one. House 
design by amateurs sometimes follows 
good customs, sometimes bad, but only 
when people are well informed, and archi- 
tectural intelligence is high, are condi- 
tions ripe for sound growth. 

[It is not. art matters alone which de- 
serve attention in architectural drawing, 
but also conditions of convenience and 
health, on which conditions only, are 
ities and towns capable of sustaining 

high state of living. 

A high school course of a half year 





will suffice to cover the ground for the 
usual pupil, although the specialist or 
intending architect may receive more 
extensive training. This instruction for 
the many may be given by lecture, by 
assigned reading, and by a study of 
printed maps, drawings and photographs. 
The pupils may learn much _ without 
doing any drawing, but they will learn 
much more by its aid, if it is used as 
a free means of recording ideas rather 
than as a technical performance. 

The literature which deals with the 
most successful cities of both Europe 
and America is ample and should be 
freely used, although the intelligent meet- 
ing of local needs is the ultimate end 
sought. 

“The Planning of the Modern City,” 
by Lewis, is one useful book. “The City 
Plan for Oakland and Berkeley,” by 
Hegemann, is a splendid book of which 
California may well be proud and which 
has special value in this section. On 
house architecture, many publications by 
Aymar Embury II, and by the publishers 
of “House and Garden” may be men- 
tioned as useful; while most of the cheap 
bungalow books may be mentioned as 
pernicious. 


House Design. 


This has universal interest. All know 
something about it, and all should know 
and think more, not that everyone should 
become his own architect but that every- 
one should employ only the best archi- 
tect, and appreciate all good architecture. 

The divisions of house design are: 
Exterior, Plan, and Furnishing and Dec- 
oration. 

Exteriors appear in several types, as: 
Mansion Colonial, Dutch Colonial, New 
England Farm House, English Shingle, 
English Plaster, Half-timber or Eliza- 
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bethan, The Craftsman House, The Chi- 
cago School, the Pueblo or Mission, The 
Italian Villa. 


In studying the design of a house it 
is convenient to use the terms advo- 
cated by John Beverly Robinson.* He 
classifies the parts as: Primary mass, 
Secondary mass, Connecting link, Ap- 
pendages and Details. These parts may 


be single, double, triple, etc., and quali- 
ties of composition are unity, subordina- 
tion, similarity, proportion, balance, con- 
Eeast, <tc 

In study of plans one should first learn 
to appreciate a few general types, as the 
entrance in 


and central 


and 


corner entrance 


two or more sizes degrees of com- 


plexity 
Next it is 


and to di 


houses 
the 
used. 


visit 
the 
her 


well to some 


with mistress 


scuss 


actual way in which house is 


At what hours of the day and by what 


members of the family each room is 


used, what changes are desirable. 


Such an investigation is now being 


made by the writer and it promises in- 


the 
need of a 


teresting results, as to extent to 
actual 
and 


in having what others have, 


which the family, or 


convention pride more or less 
unconscious, 
is the determining factor in house build- 
ing. An increasing number of mistresses 
$2000 or $3000 


heir own cooking and house 


with a family income of 
prefer to do t 
work (with 1 


1elp in cleaning on 


week). 


a compact plan, with no pantry between 


one or 


two days a This scheme requires 


CORRELATION 


Director, California School 


Correl: 


factors in 


the 


giving the student the greatest 


tion is one of necessary 


amount. of 


good out of his school 
years. Much has been done to cor- 
relate the old academic. studies and 
has brought encouraging results. Of 
the newer studies music has been used 
as a correlating agent. Music has its 
part in the plays and other school activ- 
ities, but where the greatest amount of 
good could be accomplished through cor- 


We 


° in s e 
relation little has been done so far. 
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dining room and kitchen, and a_ break- 
fast alcove in the kitchen, and in many 
cases a combined living room and din- 
ing room. 

The desire for sun in all rooms and 
on porches is notable. The testimony 


regarding the use of sleeping porches is 


interesting. 


The object in school study is to in- 


tensify knowledge by making it real 


and this is accomplished by direct con- 


tact with actual things. 
Interior Furnishing. 

Our class-room practice at Stanford 
has been to assume varying amounts of 
income, with respective sums of five 
hundréd, twelve hundred, twenty-five 
hundred and ten thousand dollars to be 
used in furnishing a home. Each mem- 
ber of the class designs a few rooms, 
some of the expensive class, some of 
the cheaper. Expense lists accompany 
these designs. The drawings are made 
on tracing cloth and then blue printed, 
each member of the class_ receiving 


prints from the others’ drawings. 


Knowledge of color is probably the 


most useful asset in tasteful furnishing, 
and the work already done in block 
printing of textiles is one direct and 
intense preparation for this subject. 


In conclusion, architectural drawing 


should concern itself much more with 
subject matter, less with drawing for 
technique and more with drawing as a 


vehicle of important ideas. 


* A new system of architectural composition 





OF DRAWING WITH MANUAL TRAINING 


FREDERICK 


H. MEYER, 


Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. 


mean, in the relation of drawing and art 
and the 
Each of 


teaching to the domestic art 
manual training or shopwork. 
these departments generally works along 
distinctly separate lines, one department 
often not even knowing what 


is doing or aiming to do. 


the other 
There is much time wasted in our high 
art 
merely as a 


schools on drawing or study which 
treated 
evil required by the university. 


Neither 


often is necessary 


drawing, nor manual training, 
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nor domestic art will do its full share 
towards the education of the child if 
each is working along separate lines. 
However co-operation, while it is neces- 
sary, must be employed only in such 
ways as will not impair or hinder the 
individual progress of the separate 
branches. 

The problem is, to what extent may 
these subjects be correlated? 

Many a time at an exhibit of manual 
training and domestic art we see excel- 
lent technical execution but the lack of 
good design is lamentable. The fingers 
and eyes, no doubt are trained by this 
sort of work, but imagination, originality 
and self-expression which we _ consider 
essential in practical life are not de- 
veloped. The lack of good design is the 
crying need of the American industries 
and is felt by manufacturers of textiles, 
furniture, and household equipment more 
than anything in the present crisis. Next 
to design, color study should be empha- 
sized. This is of course more important 
to the students in domestic art than 
those in manual training. The color 
combination of textiles in clothing and 
draperies often seen in the domestic art 
exhibit; the way in which furniture is 
often finished; the color combinations 
used thereon, often produce the worst 
possible effect. Such work is. often 
passed by these special teachers, and 
often praised for its technical skill. For 
instance, a dress is judged by its per- 


fect seams, a table by its fine joints, the 
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piece as a whole or the design not be- 
ing considered at all. They are judged 
for detail rather than as a whole. 

The main idea of our schools at pres- 
ent is to transmit to coming generations 
the experience of the past. Experience, 
although thorough, is the most expensive 
teacher. In the past we have learned 
by errors in taste, but we have been 
more extravagant than we can be in the 
future. Economic conditions are chang- 
ing rapidly. We cannot afford to neg- 
lect any part of the training of our 
young workers which will add to their 
efficiency. Correlationewill add to this 
efficiency. The teachers of these special 
subjects need to co-operate, not only to 
improve the standards in each depart- 
ment, but also to avoid waste of time, 
through repeated presentation of the 
same principles in different departments. 
Whether correlation may be made pos- 
sible in the future depends largely upon 
the training of the teachers. Assuming 
the general fundamental training of the 
teacher to be good, we must more and 
more require that in addition to his 
special interest, he should acquaint him- 
self with the principles of allied subjects 

In conclusion let us say that while 
we have spoken of the correlation of 
drawing with manual training and domes- 
tic arts, its great possibilities are not 
exhausted here. The value of correla- 
tion with such subjects as history, liter- 
ature, geography and the sciences, is 
by no means to be underestimated 
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CLASSICS SECTION 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF A SECONDARY TEACHER OF LATIN 
OF FORTY YEAR’S EXPERIENCE IN THE STATE 


Principa 


(Extracts) 

My experience in this state has been 
somewhat unique. For 19 years I taught 
in a private academy for boys and young 
men, at which school we had an attend- 
ance of from 75 to 100. These boys 
came from all walks of life, with a large 
percentage of them made up from those 
who had become “balky” or “‘water- 
logged” in other schools They paid 
their tuition and of course reserved to 
themselves in a certain degree the choice 
of subjects. I should say that about 
one-half of them chose Latin and a few 
Greek This was my experience for 
the 19 years. The Latin pupils carried 
the same number of other subjects as did 
the non-Latin pupils, and carried their 
Latin extra; and the Latin pupils always 
outranked the non-Latin pupils. And 
during that 19 years I never took more 
than three years to read the Caesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil required for college 
entrance; and it would not take more 
than that time now if our pupils would 
divide their time evenly between Latin 
and picture shows. Private schools had 
some advantages in those days over the 
modern high school The father who 
was paying tuition for his son’s educa- 
tion saw to it that the boy earned his 
money educationally He did not give 
the boy a latch key and let him run 
wild. It is all very well to say that 
only the boys who were more highly 
endowed by nature chose the Latin, and 
that they would have distanced the 
other boys, Latin or no Latin. Of course 
I cannot prove that they were not so 
endowed I am confident, however, that 
our modern vocational guide experts 
would not have picked out the majority 
of my Latin boys as more highly en- 
dowed than the others, either from their 


High 


F. O. MOWER, 
l, School, Madera. 


ancestry, their previous attainments, or 
their general appearance. The study of 
Latin sharpened their wits and tones up 
their brain fiber so that they were en- 
abled to do a third more work with less 
wear and tear to themselves. 

Referring to Dr. Flexner: Of 
course no talk upon Latin would be 
complete without a fling at Dr. Flexner 
I am not sure that we are not giving 
him too much free advertising by taking 
so much notice of his educational gyra- 
tions. He is a practicing physician and 
this free advertising is of cash value to 
him. But he is such a prevaricator, not 
to say liar, that we cannot help calling 
attention to some of his gyrations. And 
I choose this as about the ‘“rawest” 
piece of Flexnerism that we have. In 
the July Atlantic of 1916 he says: 

“We all know people who have not 
studied Latin. Are they or are they 
not mentally disciplined? Is Mr. James 
J. Hill mentally disciplined? If so, he 
received his mental discipline through 
something else than Latin.” 

Mr. Joseph Gilpin Pyle, the official 
biographer of Mr. Hill, has this to say 
of him in last October’s World’s Work: 

“Young Hill attended Rockwood Acad- 
emy, founded and taught by one William 
Wetherell, an Englishman of Quaker an- 
cestry, who had a college education. Un- 
der Mr. Wetherell’s personal direction 
young Hill pursued the ordinary English 
studies along with Latin, Greek, algebra, 
and geometry. Here young James G. 
Hill spent four busy, happy years.” 

This is the fortieth year in which I 
shall have taken classes through Cicero 
and Virgil, and anti-Latinists have prophe- 
sied that every year would be my last. 
But Latin has survived, and will survive 
as long as English is spoken upon the 
earth. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 


THE TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES FOR NON- 
CLERICAL POSITIONS 


HUDSON B. 
Professor of Applied Economics, 


What is meant by training high school 
students for non-clerical positions? I 
assume that we mean: training students 
to do something more than follow the 
rules and directions from somebody else, 
training them to take some initiative and 
responsibility. 

The first possibility along these lines 
seems to me to lie in the curricula we 
have in our schools at the present time. 
\ great improvement can be made by 
varying the subject matter and methods 
of presentation so that the students will 
have plenty of opportunity to do some 
thinking for themselves. We are con- 
stantly tempted to do too much of the 
explaining ourselves and have little room 
or the students to exercise their own 
ingenuity. It is altogether too rare a 
thing to find a class being conducted 
where the students are asked to do orig- 
inal work which requires logical se- 
quence of thought. 

\ certain amount of practice work is 
ibsolutely necessary. In such subjects 
as stenography and typewriting a large 
proportion of the time must be given 
to practice, but-if we hope to train stu- 
dents to do more than follow directions 
we have got to train them to use their 
heads and it seems clear that this can 
be done in a much greater degree than at 
present 

In accounting, for instance, there is 

wide field for giving the students a 
chance to think. Too many of our text 

oks on bookkeeping and accounting 
hat are written for the high school 
simply require the students to learn 
ertain rules and outline practice which 
is nothing more than following well- 
defined directions. When the students 
cet through with such a course they 
know little more about accounting than 
when they started in. In fact their 
knowledge of accounting is more dan- 


HASTINGS, 


Reed College, Portland, Ore 


gerous than if they never studied it be- 
cause they think they know something 
about it and if they are put to work on 
an accounting system which varies from 
those they have studied they are at sea. 
Yet in the spirit and confidence of youth, 
they may think they know how to do 
it and proceed to make costly mistakes. 
Too much time is spent in teaching the 
technique and altogether too little em- 
phasis is put on fundamental principles. 

The next most valuable thing to a 
genius is a man who knows when he 
doesn’t know how to do a piece of work 
and that is really next door to genius. 
I would much prefer to have a mediocre 
man who knew when he couldn’t solve 
a problem correctly than I would to 
have a brilliant man who thought he 
never made mistakes. This ideal cannot 
be obtained unless you train the students 
in fundamental principles and then give 
them plenty of opportunity to develop 
their capacity for using these principles 
to solve original problems. The ability 
to do this is one of the primary requis- 
ites for a successful manager. 

What are you doing to arouse the in- 
terest of your students in such vital 
questions as minimum wage laws, health 
and industrial insurance, the differences 
between labor and capital and a _ host 
of similar problems? What of the prob- 
lems of foreign trade and the develop- 
ment of new countries? What are you 
doing to equip your students to think 
clearly and _ intelligently about these 
problems? I feel it is nothing short of 
criminal to let our students go _ out 
from our schools without making serious 
effort towards educating them in the 
duties of citizenship 

For the high schools I would insert 
a course on current, social and economic 
problems, and I would make the course 
compulsory for all students. They 
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would not, of course, have the necessary 
background for highly intelligent discus- 
sions but it would serve the very im- 
portant purpose of getting them ac- 
quainted with these problems and stim- 
ulating their interest for continued study 
and observation. 

One of the great reasons why the 
world is in the midst of the greatest 
catastrophe of history is that the Ger- 
man people have never been taught or 
even allowed to really think for them- 
selves about the great problems of the 
world. They have been content to let 
Nor will 


this war settle all international problems 


somebody else think for them. 
whatever the terms of peace may be. 
It will require patient and _ intelligent 
effort on the part of the people of all 
nations to solve our future problems by 
peaceful means. 

Take, for instance, the field of foreign 
trade. We are going to be engaged in 
keen competition with many nations for 
the undeveloped markets of the world. 


We are going to face conditions where 


one or the other country must lose out 
the same as in the field of business with- 
in our own borders. We have recently 
seen how in Mexico some of our citizens 
went in and bought land at ten or fifteen 
cents anacreand then called on our gov- 
ernment to protect them in this despicable 
speculation so that they could sell out 
and make enormous profits. If our 
President had been less calm in_ his 
judgments and had called on this coun- 
try to make war on Mexico there would 
have been thousands and thousands of 
these unthinking students we are turning 
out supporting a war program, believing 
they were seeking to protect the honor 
and rights of deserving American citizens. 

Nor will this war settle our great in- 
ternal problems which are fully as im- 
portant, though less spectacular, than 
our international problem. We must 
use every possible means to get an in- 
telligent and fair democracy, and _ this 
cannot be done unless we give the com- 
ing generations the best possible educa- 
tion along broad lines 


SALESMANSHIP FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
HELEN RICH NORTON, 
Instructor in Salesmanship, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass. 


\ full course of training in the sales- 
manship group in any school consists of 
the maximum amount offered in that 
school in salesmanship, including besides 
that subject, color and design, merchan- 
dise, commercial geography and elements 
of commercial law or industrial history, 


1 
vol 


and the elements of bookkeeping. The 
requirements for a passing grade in 
salesmanship are based upon: (1) Class- 
room work; (2) Home study; (3) Store 
practice 

The school study or classroom work 


has several divisions as follows: 


SALESMANSHIP (3 points). 


‘ 1 
a General 


Salesmanship Subjects: 

Department store organization and 
system 

Demonstration of selling in class 
with class criticism 

Conferences on leading salesman- 

ship topics: care of stock, waste, 

service, etc. 

‘ussion of store experience. 

hmetic: 

Sales slip practice antl store sys- 





Drill in addition, multiplication, 
fractions, percentage. 

Business forms 

(c) Economics: 

Meaning of capital and wages. 

Relation of expenditure to income 

The spending of money 

The savine of money. 

(d) Ethics: 

Relation of conduct, hygiene, cloth- 
ing, recreation and use of leisure 
time to a business position. 

TEXTILES (3 points). 

Study of fibres: wool, silk, cotton, 
flax. 

Manufacture of cloth. 

Factory visits. 

Study of fabrics. 

Transportation and industrial con- 
ditions in relation to cost. 

COLOR AND DESIGN (1 point) 

Applied to clothing and house fur- 
nishings. 

Merchandise exhibits and display. 

HOME WORK includes: 

Assigned reference reading. 

Study of special problems; opser- 
vation in stores. 

Collection and mounting of sam- 

ples. 
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Shopping expeditions. 

Study of advertising: newspapers, 
magazines, window displays. 

Compiling and writing of mer- 

chandise books on assigned topics. 


Note book work 


STORE PRACTICE 


Inconsecutive: 

Saturdays, afternoons and evenings, 
vacation periods. 

\ssignments made _ according. to 
a plan permitting pupils to get 
the greatest variety of experience 
in selling, stock work, examining, 
cashiering and marking in de 
partment stores, specialty shops, 
etc. 

Consecutive: 

For two weeks or more during 
holiday seasons 

Distribution of the girls among the 
stores is arranged by the director of the 
salesmanship department. \  superin- 
tendent desiring a certain number of 
girls for a certain day, sends his request 
to the office of the director who, in turn, 
communicates. with the several high 
school teachers \ll arrangements are 
made through the office and all records 
fled there. Orders for the holiday em- 
ployment are placed weeks in advance 
with specifications as to the departments 
for which the girls are needed. 

Until salesmanship was introduced in 
Boston, the only high school courses which 
gave definite preparation for wage-earning 
occupations were book-keeping, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. A headmaster of 
one of the largest high schools is authority 
for the statement that these classes had 
been greatly over-crowded, that many 
of the students enrolled were not fitted 
by nature for clerical work and _ that 
because of the competition with business 
schools and colleges, many failed to 
secure satisfactory positions while some 
few were not placed at all. There was 
distinct need of a vocational course of 

different type. In all the schools in 
which salesmanship has been introduced, 
only those who seem qualified for store 


irk are encouraged to take the course. 
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Interviews are held before students hand 
in their electives and in this way misfits 
and disappointments are minimized 

Students are paid one dollar a day for 
their store work except during the rush 
seasons when they receive one dollar 
and a half a day for the more important 
and arduous holiday work Last De- 
cember the 600 high school students 
earned a total of $7088.34 While t 
financial gain should not be_ over-e1 
phasized as one of the assets 
course, it has proved a distinct boon 
many cases enabling some students to 
remain in school, for the weekly expense 
of carfares and luncheons is not always 
readily met 

The study of salesmanship is broaden 
ing, embracing in its scope many lines 
of investigation \n understanding of 
organization and business management 
is developed through the practical work 
in the stores. Contact with the public, 
brought about through selling, results 


in personal growth The girls gain 
noticeably in dignity, poise and conf- 
dence 


Another argument in favor of sales- 
manship as a prevocational course is the 
exceptional opportunities for promotion 
now offered to women who enter upon 
a mercantile career. To cite an example:- 
in one store, of a group of forty assist- 
ant buyers, thirty-one are women, twenty- 
eight of whom have been promoted from 
the so-called elementary positions, cash- 
iering, stock work, marking. The aver- 
age length of time in which the members 
of this group have risen to an average 
wage of $30 a week is five years 

The Minimum Wage Commission of 
California has recently established $10 a 
week as the lowest wage which may 
be paid an experienced female worker in the 
mercantile industries. A minimum wage 
is also prescribed for the inexperienced 
workers. In all cases, the wage set is 
an advance over what has been the pre- 


vailing rate 
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COMMERCIAL CO-OPERATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMNISTRATION 


ALBERT 


WILSON, 


Principal, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 


The commercial departments in our 


high schools have so far “magnified 
their office” that only their elimination 
would bring us to a realization of the 


many services performed in the adminis- 


tration of the school. 


The various financial undertakings of 
the student body organizations have long 
field for the 
More 


offices of 


com- 


they 


furnished a practice 


mercial students. recently 


have invaded the principals 


and heads of departments to take charge 
f work, 


of correspondence, _ secretarial 


mimeographing and “follow up” records 
It is not unusual to find students so com- 
petent in shorthand and typewriting that 
after many trials a principal, hard pressed 
community duties, 


by school and may 


attach his signature unhesitatingly to a 


letter “dictated but not read.’ 


laborious posting of 


dictates the 


Instead of the 


bulletins the principal now 


bulletin of the day to one of his stu- 


dent secretaries, a hundred copies are 


mimeographed and after being read by 


a student in each classroom appointed 


for this exercise in reading, a copy is 


posted in each room. 


\t the 


the service of the commercial department 


beginning and end of the term 


in mimeographing various directions are 


value. 


of inestimable 


The classes in penmanship can serve 


with their art where good taste still 


permits or demands hand-writing, as 


or 


f 
instance invitations to the parents for 


exhibit days 
The classes in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting should make it possible to ascer- 


dollar 
question 


tain how a cent or a taken in 


today was spent if the arises 


next week, or ten years from now 
There was a time when 


people got 


ng very well without the use of 


money. No better proof of the com- 
mercial and monetary nature of our age 


You 


cannot go to school without money. Of 


can be given than our schools. 
course we should reduce these demands 
minimum. Contrast the present 


with the schools as we knew 


to a 
condition 
them as boys. A quarter looked as big 


as a cart wheel. Now we find boys pull 


ing out handfuls of loose change from 
their pockets. 

The students’ lunch room, the book 
exchange, athletics, dramatics and pub- 


lications are some of the regular items 
that go to swell the total of the school 
Some high schools handle as 
fifty thousand 


Anything short of the strictest principles 


finances. 


high as dollars a_ year. 


of accountancy would be criminal. Fac- 


ulty advisers should be associated with 


all students in charge of the collection 


of funds. 

It is desirable that all financial burdens 
on the students or citizens for participa- 
tion in school events should be reduced 


to a minimum. Nevertheless a_ safe 


business margin will gradually accumu- 


late a “present worth” when the inven- 


tory is taken. Some schools have with 


their surplus secured works of art, a 


piano, stage equipment, moving picture 


machine, and printing press. In_ secur- 


ing the interest and participation of the 
community the classes in advertising and 
salesmanship have found a practical ap- 
plication for their studies. One instance 
came under the observation of the writer 
where a class in salesmanship secured 
a paper bailer for conserving the waste 
paper of the school for which there was 
a ready market. The proceeds were used 


for a scholarship fund. 


In serving the school the commercial 


students serve themselves, by preparing 


themselves for serving the community. 
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ENGLISH SECTION 


METHODS OF OBTAINING MORE EFFECTIVE RESULTS 
IN COMPOSITION 


CLAIRE SOULE 
Pasadena High School 


\ recent investigation of the work in 


Enelish in the schools of the nine coun- 


ties of Southern California, gives evi- 
dence that the importance of English 


o1 Iposition is widely recognized, in 
eory if not always in practice. At least 
ne-half of the high schools devote two 
ys of the week to composition, oral 


nd written. A gratifying number give 


three days in one or more years. Many 


schools offer separate five-hour courses 
in composition, under such names as 
\dvanced Composition, Practice in Com- 
position, Journalism, Story Writing. Prac- 


tically all of the large high schools pro- 
ide special corrective courses in compo- 
sition. There is a conscious effort to- 
ward the definite teaching of grammar 
ind spelling and a noticeable insistence 
pon correct form. The old conventional 
hetoric is being abandoned for the 
nore practical business English The 
iphasis is being shifted more and more 
from the purely literary to the technical 
and vocational and on all hands the 
effort is made to correlate the work in 

nposition with the interests and life 
vork of the pupil 


Insofar as there is this attempt to 
alize the work in composition, the 
ns are good. But in the marked util- 


rian trend of all work in English and 

rticularly of the work in composition, 

here are grave dangers, and of these 
ngers | wish to speak today In at- 

tempting to be wholly practical, I fear 
that we are in way of becoming wholly 
ull. In seeing so largely the commercial 
technical we are, perhaps, ignoring 

o completely the aesthetic and cultural 

Because we have come to recognize the 
bsurdity of requiring a_ stolid young 
ericulturist to write a sonnet on a sun- 


set, we are in danger of thinking that 





he has no soul above the ordering oa. s 
many groceries from the firm of so at 
so in Chicago, Ill 

I make a plea for the teaching f 
composition as an art, as well as for the 
purpose of aiding the pupil to get and 
keep a job l urge the recognition < 
private pleasure and of self-culture as 
legitimate ends of composition, as well 
as the single end of utilitarian profit. And 
finally, I make a plea for less undirected 
and unenthusiastic writing, and for more 
real instruction in the art of composi 
tion. 

My own aim in the teaching of compo- 
sition is not merely to train my pupil 
to say something correctly, it is also 
to stimulate him to want to say som 
thing and to give him something to say 
Through his work in composition, I want 
him to become a more interesting person, 
one who has interesting thoughts and 
who can express those thoughts in an 
interesting manner. Therefore, when a 
teacher says to me, “Have him write 
about the things he knows,” I say, “Open 
up a new field of thought or a new realm 
of imagination for him so that he will 
have something of interest to write 
about.” I myself can get larger returns 
from “An Imaginary Conversation be 


tween Hector and Paris,” than I can 
from “My Dog Bruno” or “How to 
Make a Kite.” Not that I disapprove 
of the “How to Do’s” and the “How to 
Make’s,” but simply that I fear they 
are being overworked. I cail to mind the 
desperate remark of a pupil, “If another 
teacher tells me to explain how a foun- 
tain pen works, I'll leave school.” For 
the same reason, I cannot feel kindly 
toward the excessive and sometimes ex- 
clusive instruction in letter writing which 
| have encountered of late. One teacher 








72 
has frankly told me that he considers 
letter-writing the only legitimate branch 
of composition for high school pupils, 
“for,” says he, “the only writing the 
average man or woman does is in the 
form of letters, business or social.” 

[ sometimes wonder if our failure to 
secure better results in composition is 
not due to the fact that too few of us 
are trained in the practice of writing and 
speaking. We can assign the writing of 
themes; we can mark all mistakes in 
grammar, punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture, and spelling; and we can place a 
grade upon the paper. But of the prin- 
ciples of composition many of use are 
ignorant; we cannot teach composition 
as a subject, in the curriculum because 
we have not had adequate training in 
the subject ourselves. We teach the 
mechanics of writing and we think that 
we are teaching the art of composition. 
Again it appears that too few teachers 
have any definite plan of work in com- 
position The report on English in 
the schools of Southern California dis- 
closes the fact that many schools have 
no adequate plan; some few admit that 
their plan is not logical, and a large 
number state that they “follow the text- 
book.” The sole idea frequently seems 
to be to teach pupils to write; and as a 
result, much writing is going on, some 
times too much; there is a lot of wasted 
effort on the part of both the pupil and 
the teacher, and the cry continues, “Why 
do we not get better results in compo- 
sition!” 

I have been asked to explain my own 
method in the teaching of composition, 
but since it would take far more than 
the time allotted me to give my plan in 
any complete way, I shall indicate only 
a few rules which I lay down for myself 
and express a few of my definite aims in 
the teaching of the subject. 

1. I always explain to the pupils just 
what I am working for and why. I try to 
show that to know is of little value to us 
if we are not able to express and that 
in school or in the larger life, if we 
cannot “get it over,’ our knowledge will 
bring us small return. Their success and 
happiness, I claim, will be largely de- 


pendent upon their ability to express 
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themselves clearly, effectively, and cor- 
rectly. Clear their expression must be 
or they will not be understood; effective 
it must be or they will not be listened 
to; and correct it must be or their word 
will have no weight, as coming from one 
who is uncultured or illiterate. 

2. I make it clear that composition 
includes all expression, that each recita- 
tion is an oral composition, that each 
paper is a written composition. All writ- 
ten work then, examinations, tests, 
themes, reviews, are to be graded as 
compositions and corrected from the view 
point of clearness, effectiveness, and 
correctness. In an examination it is not 
enough that the pupils answer the ques- 
tions, but I expect also that they answer 
them in lucid, effective English. An ex- 
amination paper may be made just as 
interesting as a so-called theme or com- 
position and I always give credit for 
the thing well said as well as for the 
fact correctly stated. 

3. From the very first day, I place 
upon the pupil all responsibility for form 
and the mechanics of writing. He is 
given a set of rules of manuscript and 
these he must follow to the letter, or ] 
shall refuse to read his papers He 
then becomes responsible for the ap- 
pearance of his papers; they must be 
neatly and legibly written and they must 
conform to rule or they will not be 
accepted. This insistence upon good 
form, which I call the good manners of 
composition, does not destroy interest or 
retard creative genius; on the contrary it 
dignifies the work in composition and 
teaches that the goodly outside demands 
something worth while inside. In the 
matter of grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion and the so-called mechanics of com- 
position in general, I believe that defi- 
nite instruction should be given and that 
correctness in these matters should be 
required; but do not believe that these 
should be regarded as the end of all 
work in composition. For the first two 
years, I use one day in the week for 
work in mechanics, the house-cleaning 
day I call it, on which we study grammar 
and spelling and punctuation and ham- 
mer away on all mechanical defects. 
This leaves the day or days for compo- 
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sition free for work in true composi- 
tion, and thus the pupil learns that com- 
position has reference to far more than 
the correct placing of a comma. 

4. At the end of the second year, I 
believe that no credit should be given 
a pupil who does not habitually write 
neat, legible, intellegible papers. He 
should show an accurate knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of grammar; 
he should know and observe the simple 
rules of punctuation; he should know 
how to use a topic sentence and to de- 
velop a thought logically and coherently. 

5. After the second year, if the size 
of the school will permit, I believe that 
the work in composition should be de- 
termined largely by the caliber and the 
need of the individual pupil. All pupils 
should have some form of composition, 
but not all the same variety. For some, 
I advise a practical course in note taking, 
outlining organization of material, busi- 
ness forms, and expository writing in 
general. For others I recommend a 
course in purely creative composition 
Still others I urge to take public speak- 
ing or the course in story telling and 
dramatic expression. But no matter what 
the particular form of composition may 
be, always there are the three under- 
lying principles, clearness, effectiveness, 
and correctness in the written and spoken 
word 

6. I believe strongly in the correla- 
tion of literature with composition, by 
which I mean that we should, in our 
k in composition, utilize the stimu- 
lation which comes’ from literature 
rightly taught. I do not mean that all 


work in compositicn should be based 


] 


wholly or partly upon the _ literature 
studied, but I do consider it a_ great 
mistake to discard all literary material 
in the teaching of composition for fear 
that it is too remote from the interests 
of the boy or girl. The boy who imag- 
ines himself to be an Etruscan farmer 
ind answering the call of Lars Porsena 
marches against Rome and witnesses the 
bravery of Horatius, has gained far more 
power in effective expression than has 


<9 


the boy who gives a faithful account of 
his last trip to the mountains. And a 
“Dissertation on Raw Onions,” emanating 
from a joy in Lamb may be—I know it 
has been just as delightful a task and 
as fruitful of results as “The Funniest 
Sight I Ever Saw.” 

In the fourth year, in particular, I 
draw largely upon the stimulation from 
the literature for the work in composi- 
tion. The literature I teach largely with 
a view to its reaction upon the pupil, 
and when I ask for a paper on Words- 
worth, I expect not a bald statement of 
facts, but rather a genuine expression of 
what Wordsworth means to the pupil. 
He chooses his own phase of the sub- 
ject, he words his own title, he handles 
his material after his own way, but 
always he is trying to “get over” to me 
his ideas clearly, effectively, correctly. 
One writes on “Wordsworth and I,” an- 
other on “Wordsworth—Why I Cannot 
Understand Him,” and still another de- 
velops the topic thought, “I Have Little 
to Say About Wordsworth.” If the poet 
be Shelley, I have on hand: “Shelley 
—The Rebel,” “Shelley—Poet of the 
Waters,” and “Poor Shelley.” I have, 
from members of the same class, “An 
Apology for Pope,” “Alexander Pope, 
a Craftsman,” “Pope Seen Through 
Rose-colored Glasses,” “Pope, the Mirror 
of the Age.” And in each there is in- 


dependent thought and originality of 
expression. With my fourth-year pupils 
my purpose is, first of all, to inspire them 
to an enjoyment of the expressing of 
honest opinion. The key-note of all com- 
position work here is interest. “Nothing 
is so dry,” I preach, “but that it 


can be 
made interesting: and 


your ability 
shown if you can handle apparently un- 
interesting material in 


is 


an interesting 
Learn to put yourself into 


fashion. vour 
expression; let your individuality 


shine 
through; say the thing in 


a way that 
no one else has said it; make it a delicht 
for me to read your papers, even thoug! 
the subject be ‘The Coffee House 
Queen Anne’s Time,’ 


; 
of 
or ‘The Cavalier 


Poets 
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SUPERVISED STUDY OF ENGLISH 


JAMES 


To say that teaching verbal expres- 


sion, either written or oral, is one of 
f course in high 


the prime purposes of a 


school English, is to voice a platitude. 
To say that few high school subjects pos- 
sess so direct a utilitarian value as Eng- 
lish, is to make a statement the truth of 
that 


need of my advancing arguments to prove 


which is so obvious there is no 


it. We need merely recall that it is the 
duty and the opportunity of the English 
department to train each student to use 

and in a 


skillfully 
} 


' ’ 
the tool called 


craftsmanlike manner 


language, which is one 


of the most. important parts of his equip- 


ment for life. What, then, is the method 


by which this may best be done? That is 
| 


a question I dare not attempt to answer. 


My purpose here is merely to present 


what seems to me to be an acceptable 
and an efficient way of accomplishing a 
task the difficulty of which is well known. 
This way is through supervised study. 
Briefly, supervised study is study under 
teacher or 


the direction of a competent 


superior. The system of supervised study 
dealt with in this paper is that used in 


the Placer Union High School at Auburn, 


California. There the day is divided into 


six one-hour periods, each of which is 
n turn divided into two half-hour sec 
ions. The theory is that the first half- 
hour is devoted to brisk recitation, the 
second to concentrated study of the ad- 
ance lesson under the direction of the 


teacher hat is, the teacher is present 


to direct the preparation of his own 


work. Interesting as the subject is, there 


here to discuss the merits 


is not roon 


of supervised study, considered apart 


from Enclis} Suffice to say that the 
works. The [ 


faculty, student body and board of trus- 


united voices of 


tees—an enlightened board, every mem- 
ber of which is a college graduate with a 
lively interest in the school—declare it 
to be a success. Let me add that the 
board bases its opinion on an exhaustive 
statistical examination. of supervised 
study compared with the old forty-min- 
ute-recitation-and-study-hall* system 


L. 


Placer Union High 


DUFF, 

School, Auburn. 

this 
plies to the teaching of English. In the 


Now let us see how method ap- 
opening paragraph of this paper, the im- 
portance of expression was pointed out. 
confident that thoughtful 


teachers everywhere 


1 am English 


realize the prepon- 


derating importance of this side of their 


work. As a means of teaching English 


composition, supervised study is highly 


successful. 
For convenience, let us divide the teach- 
ing of English into two parts, they are 


overlapping parts, yet distinct enough 


for separate treatment: first, the teaching 
of verbal and 


written composition; second, the teaching 


expression through oral 


of appreciation and analysis of the texts. 


The first question we must ask is: 
“What should a course in verbal expres- 
sion do?” It should teach the correct 


use of the should 
be a formal training in proper speaking 


writing. It 


English language. It 


and should not 


attempt to 
develop or to produce budding geniuses 


(though if unusual talent be found, no 


pains should be spared in its encourage- 


ment and training) but it should be put 


within the reach of all, the power of 


clear, direct, simple, forceful and correct 
expression. 
To my mind a good way to do this is 


to devote two periods a week to com- 


position and rhetoric and to pursue the 


supervised study method of instruction 


Here is what happens. Tuesday is com- 
position day. The first half of the period 


is given over to reading and criticising 
done in 
faults 


common to the particular class is type- 


last Tuesday’s themes. This is 
various with 


ways Perhaps one 


written and mimeographed 
This 
be copied by the typist in all its 
Then the 


copies are 


handed to the class. theme should 


enor- 
mity of class 


error. proof- 


reads it, finds the errors and more, finds 
text the 


those 


in its rhetoric particular rules 


mistakes 
have the 


covering particular 


Sometimes it is well to rules 


written out in the margin and always the 


faulty structure or punctuation should 


be corrected on the typewritten sheet. 
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\gain, the teacher may read aloud com- 
positions or extracts from compositions; 
the blackboard may then be used to show 
punctuation and_ spelling blunders. In 
any case, the criticism should be con- 
structive, and the student should have a 
large hand in it. 

At the end of the half period, a lesson 
in rhetoric for Thursday’s expression les- 
son is assigned. ‘These lessons deal not 
only with rules for formal grammar, but 
with arrangement of ‘thought elements, 
various mediums of expression, outlining, 
and the hundred other things that go 
to make clear thinking and concise writ- 
ing. While the students are preparing 
this, the teacher goes from one to the 
other or calls each to his desk. He then 
takes the compositions handed back on 
the previous Tuesday and goes over each 
one with each student separately. These 
themes have been corrected during the 
week; the student has cited page and rule 
in his rhetoric for each error, written 
in his corrections or, in some cases, re- 
written the entire composition I be- 
lieve the constructive teaching in this 
method is plainly seen. Each member of 
the class has had to diagnose the disease 
and prescribe the remedy himself. He 
has had to think. The virtue lies, then, 
in the personal conference, the finding 
f the real reason for “that red ink,” and 
the opportunity for constructive individ- 
ual criticism. In this way corrections 
yecome more than mere blemishes on the 
face of the theme, more even than mere 
cusations; they assume the dignity of 
friendly guides toward correct English. 

In teaching the more advanced high 
school classes—senior and ~junior—two 


compositions a week, corrected under 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


JOYCE 
Instructor in English, Placer 


‘he main thing to be considered is 
the purpose in giving a junior college 
I.nglish course,—a course composed of 
omposition and literature. 

If all were accomplished that we would 


1 


ike to accomplish in high school com- 


position courses as to mechanics, junior 





supervised study conditions and planned 
and partly written under the same condi- 
tions, are effective. The second half of 
the period then becomes a time for in- 
dividual conference on _ technique, ar- 
rangement, style, organization, or what 
ever point may show weakness. Here 
we see the efficiency of the supervised 
study system, for under it, work with 
the individual during class time is no 
longer a desideratum, but an actuality. 

The advantages of these individual 
conferences in oral expression are too 
obvious for my mention. One student 
is diffident, another slow, a third preco- 
cious; this one is lazy, that one is super- 
ficial—all must be met and talked with 
differently. Supervised study gives the 
teacher the classroom opportunity for 
doing just that—and teachers know how 
hard a task it is to arrange conferences 
frequently and conveniently outside of 
class time 

In teaching the appreciation and analy 
sis of literature, many methods of induc- 
ing and directing effort present them- 
selves. For instance, the instructor may 
go over the advance lesson with the 
class, reading it aloud, attacking each 
phase of the work as though it were ab 
solutely new to him. Or he may give 
an outline for study of the work in hand, 
then, sitting at his desk, he may place 
himself at the disposal of his class not 
as an encyclopaedia, but as a bureau of 
information as to where and how one 
may obtain further information. In other 
words, he may intelligently direct the 
study of the next lesson. I hesitate to 
set down further formulas; each in 
structor would have his own method. ] 
have merely pointed out a few—a very 


few—of the potentialities of the system 


ENGLISH COURSE 


Ee. LOBNER, 
Union High School, Auburn 


college instructors would be free to 
develop talent in junior college compo- 
sition classes. This is not the case 
and junior college classes must be looked 
upon as an opportunity to pick up loose 
threads of high school work. The work 
must differ sharply from high school 
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work, however, in subject matter and 
in the treatment of that subject matter. 

In literature courses our purpose should 
be to prepare for future work; i. e., in- 
tensive study by those who go on to 
other colleges, or executive work on the 
part of those who join the world of 
affairs 

Besides preparation for future work, 
we should lay the foundation for our 
students to derive from literature future 
enjoyment and solace. This, it seems 
to me, is one of the chief uses of lit- 
erature to be a resource when our crop 
of friends fails us and we turn to books. 

The dangers in planning a course in 
junior college English are three: first, 
we may not be systematic enough. The 
result is no plan. Second, we may 
repeat high school work. This may be 
guarded against by not allowing junior 
college students to take high school 
courses or vice versa except when com- 
mon sense tells us it would be advisable. 
Third, our junior college courses may be 
too intensive We must bear in mind 


that junior college students are not 


Ph.D. 


revive in our minds images of ourselves 


studying for degrees. Let us 
when we were freshmen and sophomores 
in college and remember our mental 
calibre at that time. 

Just now, it seems to me, that instead 
of standardizing the junior college Eng- 
lish course, pruning it, as it were, we 
need for it, growth and cross-fertiliza- 
tion, in the form of interchanging ideas 
as to what is given in the different schools. 
This interchange of ideas has been ac- 
complished in Mrs. Bryd’s report. With 
all these schemes in our minds, we can 
go back to our own problems and ar- 
range a course that will fit our own stu- 
dents better than any could if devised 
by a commitee. Junior college work is 
such a new thing and junior college stu- 
dents’ needs are so diverse, that it seems 
impossible to adopt any one course for 
all. However, with a single purpose in 
mind, we can all work toward the same 
result: students prepared for future work 
and future happiness. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


JOHN FRANKLIN ENGLE, 


Placer Union 


(Summary) 
Co-operation in teaching English is 
not a passing fad that concerns itself 
with agreements between subjects and 
verbs and with the language used by 
school children on the playground. Any 
system of so-called co-operation in Eng- 
lish that hampers freedom in expression, 
or that forces children into habits of 
‘iousness, falis little short of 
being a school crime. 

The persons who can successfully in- 
culcate the mechanics of English are 
senerally not suited to do the work of 
interpretation and appreciation in litera 
ture 

Every subject taught in the high school 
involves both content and expression. An 
instructor who fails in developing ex- 
pression cannot successfully teach con- 
tent. Oral expression and written com- 
position comprise more than one-half of 
the teaching process: they are ends 


ea 
in themselves, they are means in develop- 


High School, Auburn. 


ing the content of all subjects. Co- 
operation in teaching high school Eng- 
lish demands that the expression side of 
each subject taught shall be fully de- 
veloped. An instructor who teaches a 
given subject must teach that subject in 
its entirety He must not neglect oral 
expression or written composition in 
so far as these pertain to the teaching 
of his subject. This kind of co-opera 
tion lessens the burdens of the English 
departments and decreases the necessity 
for their existence. 

No man ever attained surpassing excel- 
lence in English without a long and 
severe study of words. In view of the 
preceding fact word study should be 
made prominent and continuous in all 
high school branches. Nomenclature 
must be thoroughly mastered. 

In order to enforce the preceding kind 
of co-operation in English the principal 
of a high school must, if necessary, as- 
sume the role of an autocrat. 
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EVENING HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


THE EVENING SCHOOL AND PREPAREDNESS 


CHARLES 


Head of Commercial 


We have been educating the individual 
for the benefit of the individual; now 
individual, class, local and sectional de- 


mands must be submerged and our work 
reorganized in the larger light of national 
life. 

Crises such as this show people how 
little they know, how illy prepared they 
life, to 


serving their 


are to meet the demands of 


serve themselves by coun- 
frit- 


high 


try, and young people who have 


their 
out 
the world and found this door locked and 


tered away their time in 


school course, who have gone into 


that, have returned to the evening school 


to get the pass-word. They see the need 


of knowledge now and are willing to 


apply themselves intensively. What to 
give them and how best to give it is 
the problem of the teacher—a problem 


depending for its solution upon the most 
pressing needs of the hour, the kind of 
pupil at hand and the equipment available. 

England has nobly met the shortage of 
Shall we 


emergency in 


labor, all unprepared. 


for 


male 


not prepare such an 
\merica by opening our shop courses to 
girls and women? Two of the most pop- 
ular courses given in the evening school 
in which I taught last year were a class 


in automobile repairing for women and a 


class for teaching men camp _ cooking. 
“An army travels on its stomach,” said 
Napoleon If this is so the most im- 
portant man in the army is the cook. 


We have all heard of the battle that was 


lost for want of a horseshoe nail, but 
no one knows how many battles have 
been lost for the want of a good cook, 


though some of us feel more like fight- 


ing when our breakfast doesn’t agree 
with us. Where soldiers are encamped 
near the high school, arrangements can 
be made to have them attend cooking 
class in the evening school in groups. 





LANGFORD 
Department, 


LEWIS, 


Pasadena High School. 


We 


cor ks, 


male and female, every home, camp, regi- 


can’t have too many good 


ment and vessel must have one or more. 


Last year we found an afternoon ses- 


sion of our night school very profitable 


and popular. Housewives could attend 
this afternoon session for instruction 
in cooking, canning, sewing, knitting, 


nursing, first-aid work, bandage making, 
sanitation, and the like, and get home in 


time to prepare the evening meal for 
their husbands so that they in turn might 
come to night school. This does not 


mean that these same subjects would not 


be given in the evening. There are wo- 


men who could better attend in the even- 


ing after the children were put to bed, 
or when husbands were home to look 
after them. So these same classes must 
be repeated after supper. 

The civil service commission is now 


calling loudly for competent, well-trained 
stenographers and clerks to fill the new 


places and to 


leav- 


made necessary by war 
supply places made vacant by men 
ing service. Consequently 


for military 


shorthand, typewriting, stenotypy and 
bookkeeping should be taught intensively 
in the evening high schools to meet the 
demand. There is, in almost every com- 
munity, a number of poorly paid office 
stenographers and clerks who have been 
These 
class 
with special civil service adaptation, and 
the 
service preparation. 

We have made the bookkeeping course 
flexible course in our 


prescribed 


longing for civil service positions. 


subjects could be taught in one 


class announced as a class in civil 


a very evening 


school, following no 


but 


course 
the 
con- 
For 
instance, one of my pupils is now book- 
the quartermaster of 
No. j 


giving individual instruction in 


phases of the subject most closely 
nected with the needs of the pupil 


Ambu- 
now camped at Allen- 


keeper for 


lance Corps 




















































town, Pa. Some took the work with the 
idea of taking civil service examinations 
of one kind and another, and some took 
it with the idea of keeping their own 
books or taking the place of their hus- 
bands or brothers who would soon be 
called to the service of their country. 

Architectural and mechanical drawing 
are. good preparedness subjects that most 
high schools are equipped to_ teach. 
Short intensive courses in these subjects 
are proving popular in our evening school. 
Industrial and commercial chemistry is 
a field as yet almost untouched. Almost 
every industry is crying out for more 
chemists. Cannot the evening schools 
take the mature minds and eager en- 
thusiasm of its pupils and turn them to 
account along these lines? The high 
school laboratories are equipped to do 
this work at very little expense. 

Most high school plants are equipped 
to teach telegraphy, telephony and the 
rudiments of electricity and_ electric 
wiring \ll this is practical knowledge 
that might be turned to account by men 
subject to draft It is knowledge that 
might be turned to account in times of 
peace in workshop, office. and home as 


well 
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Some of our boys who are in France 
now are writing home to their fellows to 
get all the knowledge of the French lan- 
guage they can get before they have to 
go to France. 

One of the really big, worth-while 
things that is being done in some of 
our evening high schools is the teaching 
of English to foreigners, and throwing in 
with the English for good measure some 
American ideals, American spirit, and 
American notions—in other words the 
training of aliens for American citizen- 
ship 

We are told that only about fifty per 
cent of the men examined at the recruit- 
ing stations are accepted. Half the men 
enlisting are rejected on account of some 
physical defect, and in a majority of 
cases these physical defects can be cor- 
rected by the proper physical training. 
Here is where we can put the high school 
gymnasium into use in the’ evening 
classes, and we should see that it is well 
lighted The physical training depart- 
ment might use it the first hour for 
corrective gymnastics, and it could be 
used the rest of the evening for military 
drill and instruction in the manual of 
arms. 





METHODS OF SECURING ATTENDANCE IN THE EVENING 
SCHOOL 


PAUL L 


Principal, Alameda 


My subject is “Methods of securing 


evening school attendance.” This im- 
plies “holding” attendance as well as 
“securing” attendance. The problem of 
attendance is the gray ghost of every 
night school. The evening school is as 


} 


much a business proposition as it is 
educational. First, last and always must 
the effort be made to fill up the ranks 
of the decimated enrollment. Resort 
must be had to the volunteer system. 
First, the attention of the public must 
be drawn to the evening school; second, 
interest must be aroused and sustained 
after enrollment takes place. Advertis- 
ing through the media of newspapers, 
street cars, handbills, posters, circular 
letters is being very successfully em- 


EVANS, 


Evening High School. 


ployed in the larger cities as Boston, 
Philadelphia, and closer home in the 
cities of Oakland, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. The churches advertise, why 
not the schools? 

\fter all the most difficult part is not 
to fill the classes at the beginning of 
any term, it is to keep the classes filled 
throughout the term. The mortality rate 
in the evening schools is far in excess 
of that of the day schools. I recently 
determined to find out what the situa- 
tion was elsewhere in respect to attend- 
ance. I sent out inquiries to all of the 
evening schools of the state. I found 
that on an average the evening schools 
enroll three pupils to maintain an aver- 
age attendance of one—a loss of sixty- 
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six and two-thirds per cent. The day high 
will show around five per cent I believe. 
Some of the causes of this big drop- 
out may be listed as follows and are 
found in some degree in every evening 
school, elementary and _ high: 

1. Inaptitude for study by the pupil 
after discontinuance for several years. 

2. Business and_ social distractions, 
many legitimate and seemingly unavoid- 
able such as lodge connections, late 
working hours, etc 
3. A curriculum offering but meager 
courses of study or courses limited in 
content. 

4. A failure to operate on a_ high 
school basis and to give high school 
credit for the work done. And in this 
connection to grant diplomas, certificates, 
etc., upon completion of courses. 

5. Lack of facilities to properly clas- 
sify pupils. 

6. Scarcity of efficient teaching talent. 
The evening school teacher is born 
rather than made. Further the pay is 
not an inducement to attract able teach- 
ers and the work is hard and unattract- 
ive to many. 

7. University extension courses, now 
offered generally throughout the state 
either by correspondence or direct. 

8. Failure on the part of the school 
to appeal to the social instinct of the 
pupil. And in this connection failure 
on the teacher’s part to bring about close 
personal relations between himself and 
his pupils. 

9. Poor quarters, lighting and heating 
systems. 

Many other reasons for evening school 
mortality might be stated. And some 
are not bad and might be classified as 
counter attractions. In the case of the 
university extension courses we are up 
against a very worthy competitor. It 
follows nevertheless that the causes for 
failure to interest and hold the pupil 
must be replaced by positive and 
strengthening methods. 

Now as to some concrete methods to 
secure and hold attendance we have used 
in our school The attendance ma- 
terially increased following the installing 


of a modern indirect lighting system 
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Warmer rooms aided considerably. Dis- 
comfort had proven a formidable cause 
for absence on cold nights. We appealed 
to the pride of the pupil by issuing to 
each pupil upon enrollment an individual 
report tard. Some call it their union 
card. The card is to be carried by the 


pupil. Of course he will show it to his 
employer and thus gain in his estima- 
tion. The thing emphasized on the card 
is regularity of attendance and subjects 
taken, not grades therein. 

Credits are given for completed work. 
These may be used to gain advanced 
standing in the day high school. Con- 
versely the day high school credit works 
to advanced standing in the evening high 
school. The day and night high schools 
should go hand in hand in this respect. 
This, of course, means that the evening 
high school must broaden its curriculum 
constantly. Ultimately the evening high 
school will prepare for the university 
as it now prepares for business and 
practical pursuits. 

To secure and hold attendance we 
appeal to the social side. Last year we 
formed a_ society called the Business 
Science Club. Its object is public speak- 
ing and debating. We met once a week 
We worked in conjunction with the local 
chamber of commerce. We got hold of 
a splendid type of young men and not 
a few of the older men who became 
interested. There is no limit to the de- 
velopment of such a club. We organized 
the young women on a similar basis. The 
clubs had debates and the young women 
generally won out. This all goes to 
show that interest in self-improvement 
may be maintained when the _ proper 
chord is struck and that people of all 
ages and of both sexes will attend even- 
ing school if it is made worth their 
while. 

We found that it pays to put the job 
of registering attendance up to the pupil 
himself. \ large box with a slit in 
the top is placed at a central point in 
the hallway. Upon arrival the pupil 
writes his name on a slip of paper and 
drops it in the box. It is the psychology 
of the act that makes it worth while 
The pupil performs an act of his own 
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volition that has to do with the well- 
doing of the school. 

Another method of securing and hold- 
ing attendance is to keep _ constantly 
after absentees. Telephone messages 
get results in the way of promises to 
be there tomorrow or reveal sickness. 
We send out a form letter headed “Why 
Don’t You Come to School?” 

The management of an evening high 








school finds itself in a position similar 
to that of a general merchandise store 
in that the school finds it necessary to 
meet a steady and growing demand along 
certain well defined and prescribed lines. 
The successful store stocks up on the 
kind of merchandise the community will 
demand. So, too, the successful evening 
school offers what is best suited to.the 
educational needs of its community. 


STUDENT BODY GOVERNMENT IN THE EVENING HIGH 
SCHOOL 


DAISY FOX-DESMOND, 


Principal, San Jose 


Our night school students are very 
busy people. The girls have their church 
socials and choirs and special meetings, 
their wardrobe to keep in repair, a cer- 
tain amount of home work; the boys 
their clubs, lodges, etc. They come to 
evening school in order to increase their 
earning capacity. They are not natur- 
ally interested in student body activities, 
as that seldom appeals to them from the 
practical standpoint, but when it can be 
shown that the activity is a result of 
some real need, then the interest is mani- 
fested. 

We all know how different in personnel 
are the evening school pupils from those 
of the day schools. If it were really a 
question of discipline, we can easily see 
how absolutely impossible would any 
system of student body government be, 
for young men and women who think 
they are real grown-ups resent being 
corrected by any of their kind But a 
system of student body government that 
is organized carefully and which aims 
to act merely as a lubricant to the ma- 
chinery of a school organization is not 
only a great assistance to the teachers in 
the saving of time but it saves the school 
board and taxpayers a great deal of 
additional help. It also benefits the 
pupils by giving them a fine training in 
business management, increases. their 
efficiency and develops leadership. 





Evening High School. 


The commissioner plan can be followed 
with great success. A number of pupils 
can be selected, each one as a com- 
missioner who is solely responsible for 
some phase of school government. One 
can take charge of all social affairs, one 
can supervise all student body activities, 
such as athletics, musical organizations 
and the like, one can act as a custodian 
for lost and found articles and can buy 
and sell used books, and one can assist 
with the attendance, which in evening 
school with our present school laws is 
a problem by itself——in fact, is THE 
problem,—and in cases where there are 
large outside corridors and grounds, one 
commissioner might have plenty to do 
to attend to the problems’ connected 
therewith. 

Other activities that can be handled 
very nicely by the young people them- 
selves, without adding materially to the 
cares of the teachers, are: a _ school 
paper, a debating team, a society for the 
study of parliamentary law, a dramatic 
club, an employment bureau, glee clubs, 
community singing, dancing classes, a 
school bank, an orchestra, and in places 
where a gymnasium is available, much 
interest can be secured by getting up 
basketball, baseball and swimming teams. 
Contests in typewriting, spelling, rapid 
calculation, etc., are fine for arousing and 
developing school spirit. 
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HISTORY DEPARTMENT 


REVIEW OF HUTTON WEBSTER’S EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 


EK. K. SAFFORD, 
Oakland Technical High School. 


The review of Hutton Webster’s new 
book, Early European History, D. C. 
Heath and Co., was begun as a task, but 
soon developed into a pleasure. Some 
of you may have ideas different from the 
reviewer about the necessary qualities of 
a beginners’ text book, but in his opinion 
that quality essential above all others 
in a first-year history for high school 
is tuterest. It must be an interesting book 
for the’ students. Especially is this 
true since the age of our first-year 
students is constantly becoming lower. 
For this reason a text like the old 
Meyer’s books, while justly criticised in 
many ways perhaps, were undoubtedly 
teachable because _ interesting. Books 
may contain outlines and summaries 
beautiful in their exactness and be ab- 
solutely correct in their information, yet 
deadly to the teaching of history to 
the child. It is easy to say that if the 
text is scholarly and the material beau- 
tifully arranged, the teacher may give 
the absorbing stories and anecdotes that 
create class interest, but when you re- 
member that at least half the pupil’s 
time is spent with the text, it may be 
easier to understand that unless the stu- 
dent finds his book really interesting, 
the teacher, no matter how efficient, 
will find his’ difficulties constantly 
increasing and the history classes grow- 
ing smaller. 

First then I think that we will find 
Mr Webster’s book interesting to the 
child. The language is simple, the story 
form is maintained and there is a marked 
absence of the cataloguing of dry facts, 
and outlines of drier laws. One sees 
too, throughout the book, a_ constant 
attempt to associate ancient conditions 
with modern day things and events, as 
for example, the inundation of the Nile 
valley and the present Assuan dam. 

The illustrations throughout the book 
are profuse and excellent, made doubly 





interesting by a brief description of each 
illustration which is placed in small type 
beneath the title of the picture This 
is an excellent device, I believe, for the 
student is given much valuable informa- 
tion in this way at a time when his in- 
terest is aroused by the illustration. 

Another help to the teacher, especially 
the less experienced, is the study found 
at the close of each chapter. This is a 
common device but is carried farther 
here than in many texts, and the ques- 
tions are such as can be answered by 
application to the text itself. This is for- 
tunate perhaps as there will be small 
opportunity for outside reading in a 
first-year book carried to the time of 
Louis XIV. 

There are about 90 maps in the text, 
41 of which are colored plates The 
book contains the usual numbered para- 
graphs which aid the assignment of les- 
sons, and has heavy type paragraph-sub- 
jects placed at the left of the page. 
The appendix of Webster’s book con 
tains the usual list of important dates, 
a little too long but conveniem for ref- 
erence purposes and with the more im- 
portant ones given in italics. The pro- 
nouncing vocabulary at the close of the 
appendix, however, is most excellent. 
This is often neglected in other books 
The authors often forget that students 
are prone to follow the line of least 
resistance and many too do not possess 
good dictionaries at home where their 
preparation is done. The presence of 
an index which also pronounces is 
therefore an excellent aid to the stu- 
dent, especially the first-year student 

The usual list of reference works is 
given by Webster, but added to this is 
a list of the best historical atlasses, 
charts, syllabus books and books on the 
teaching of history, that, as a young 
teacher the reviewer should have given 
much to have had. This list contains 
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also a bibliography of the historical fic- 
tion, poetry and travel dealing with the 
periods covered in the text. 

Turning now to the subject matter of 
the book. To the prehistoric age Web- 
ster gives 18 pages and to the Oriental 
Civilization 46 pages, half of which, how- 
ever, are given over to a summary of 
Oriental civilization including a discus- 
sion of ancient agriculture, trade, com- 
merce, banking, law, religion and educa- 
tion 

To Greece is given 71 pages. Atten- 
tion is first fixed on the geography of 
Greece and its influence on the: people. 

The essentials of government are given 
but non-essential details, as chief archons, 
war archons, 500 bushel men, and the 
development of the powers of the coun- 
cil of the Areopagus are conspicuous by 
their absence The description of the 
age of Pericles contains several pages 
concerning Intellectual Athens. Eighteen 
pages are given to the history of Greece 
under Philip and Alexander. One hun- 
dred and sixty-one pages are devoted to 
Rome to the fall of the Western Empire 
in 476 A. D This includes, however, 
a chapter of 45 pages on Classical Civil- 
ization in which Mr. Webster gives an 
excellent and interesting account of the 
private life of the Greeks and Romans. 
The next four chapters, dealing with the 
“German Migrations and Charlemagne,” 
the “Roman Empire in the East,” the 
“Rise of the Christian Church,” and the 
“Rise of Mohammedanism,” serve to con- 
nect the Ancient with the Mediaeval 
period. These chapters contain what is 
usually included in an ancient history to 
the time of Charlemagne, and, taken with 
the part on Rome to 476, would give ap- 
proximately 200 pages to Rome and the 
Empire. Fifty-six pages are devoted to 
the period of Early Rome and the Re- 
public to the time of Augustus, 59 pages 
to the Empire to 476 and about 90 pages 
to the Eastern Empire, the Mohemme- 


dans, the rise of the Church and Charle- 
magne. 

The chapter of 21 pages on Moham- 
medanism gives one-third of its space 
to the discussion of Arabian civilization, 
and the following chapter on the North- 
men and the Normans devotes 8 pages 
of its 25 to geography, viking ships, liter- 
ature and religion, 5 to discoveries, 2 to 
the Northmen’s contribution to civiliza- 
tion, and but 10 of the 25 to the political 
history of the Vikings and the Northmen 
conquest of England. This is a typical 
illustration of what Mr. Webster means 
when in his introduction, he speaks of 
his object being to make his book the 
history of the rise of civilization. 

The chapter on Feudalism (23 pages) 
is well done, dealing with feudalism as a 
local government, justice, the castle, 
knighthood, feudal industry, and village 
life. In the following chapter on the 
Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire is 
included the discussion of the Dominican 
and the Franciscan friars. The chapter 
of 32 pages on the European Nations 
during the later middle ages is built up 
chiefly around the rise of England’s legal 
system and Parliament. 

Twenty-four pages are next given to 
the rise of the mediaeval cities, their 
leagues, trade and city life; and this is 
followed by a splendid chapter on Me- 
diaeval Civilization. The chapter on the 
Renaissance (24 pages) is followed by 28 
pages on geographical discovery and 
colonization. 

Throughout the book one finds con- 
stant cross references and notes referring 
to earlier events as that in which the 
Mohammedan civilization is said to have 
given “somewhat the same _ fusion of 
East and West as Alexander the Great 
had sought to accomplish.” 

Altogether Webster’s new book is very 
satisfactory and in ‘the opinion of the 
reviewer one of the best for the first 


year’s work of the two-year history 


-ourse. 
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HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


RECOGNITION OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS 
BY THE UNIVERSITY 


AGNES FAY 


MORGAN, 


Department of Home Economics, University of California. 


The two divisions of home economics, 
household art and household science, are 
so diverse in character that for the 
university student, proper study of the 
one precludes anything but a cursory 
knowledge of the other. This is quite 
obviously and correctly not the case 
in the high school. If high school units 
are presented for entry to both divisions 
of the home economics department, that 
one of them which is not to be pursued 
further in the university may preferably 
be given the extra year of work in the 
high school. For the student intending 
to major in household science, extra 
credits in chemistry, physics, or physiol- 
ogy may well be considered more val- 
uable than extra units from cooking or 
dietetics courses. 

or the second class of students, those 
who do not take further work in home 
economics in the university, the case is 
merely negative. They must be consid- 
ered potentially professional persons, 
specialists of another variety than the 
home economics’ kind, and_ therefore 
limited in time to be spent upon practice 
in other fields than their own. The fact 
that most of them do eventually practice 
only in the field of home economics can- 
not be allowed to interfere with the 
obvious duty toward their intensive 
training in other and temporarily occu- 
pied fields, which the university must 
observe 

The dissatisfaction which is common 
among the progressive high school teach- 
ers of home economics as a result of 
these limitations imposed by university 
necessities may be removed when proper 
discrimination as to the work accepted 
for matriculation credit becomes effective. 
If so generous an allotment as 9 units, 
or three years’ work is to be accepted, 


then some standard should be set for 
the character of that work, and elemen- 
tary and advanced high school courses 
should not continue to be rated indis- 
criminately as of equal value. 

In pursuance of this object it is pro- 
posed that the following amendment to 
the admission regulations be made: 

Circular of Information, 1916, p. 87: “Sub- 
ject 18d, Food Preparation—(3 to 6 units). 
Cooking, with emphasis on the fundamental 
principles of Physics and Chemistry which 


underlie the work Elementary Dietetics 


and Nutrition, with problems of purchas- 
ing.’ 

To be added: 

The requirement represents at least a 
daily exercise during one or two. school 
years, which falls within the last two years 
of preparation for college, and which is pre- 
ceded or accompanied by such a course in 
Chemistry or Physics as satisfies the re- 
quirements of subjects 11 or 12b. A note- 
book (see under Physics) is required 


Such an amendment is to be proposed 
to the Committee on Admission require- 
ments and is here presented for discus- 
sion. Its adoption ought to clear up 
the unfortunate indefiniteness of the 
status of high school home economics 
courses, and its working could in no way 
cause injustice to the student, since 
natural sciences mentioned are part of 
the general admission requirements al- 
ready in force. Thus that part of high 
school home economics work which is 
concerned with foods and cooking must 
be made to conform to a given standard 
n order to be accepted as admission 
credit. Other cooking courses may, and 
naturally would, be offered for younger 
students and for those whose desire or 
capacity does not include scientific train- 
ing nor entrance to the university. How- 
ever, since such work is already being 
offered in most of the grade schools, 
there would appear to be very little 
reason for including it in the high school 
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schedule, if such inclusion means the 
exclusion of the scientifically directed 
course described in the amendment above. 

The chemistry course acceptable as 
prerequisite to the accredited cooking 
course cannot be in the nature of a so- 
called domestic chemistry course, since 
here again the spirit of pursuit of fun- 
damentals is not observed. The value 
of compromise courses of this character 
is debatable under any conditions, and 
their elimination from the high school 
curriculum something well worth con- 
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sidering. Their content may _ reason- 
ably be included in the cooking course, 
if there be required a definitely outlined 
prerequisite course in those essentials of 
chemistry and physics which are now 
more and more closely drawn together in 
the best teaching. 

The cooking teacher who is unable 
to teach the simple scientific applications 
usually covered by the domestic chem- 
istry course should no longer be con- 
sidered able to administer the cooking 
course. 


FULL RECOGNITION OF HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS 
BY UNIVERSITIES 


GRACE 


FISHER, 


Supervisor of Home Economics, Pasadena Schools. 


The University of California, the rec- 
ognized leader in higher education in 
this state, specifies that twelve units of 
the fifteen accepted for matriculation 
shall be from certain groups of studies, 
viz.: English, language, mathematics, his- 
tory and science. The remaining three 
units may be taken in any subject not 
included in the above groups. These 
requirements affect not only the  pro- 
grams of students who are planning to 
go to college but also the type of courses 
available for students not planning to go 
to college and in fact tends to dominate 
the high school curriculum. 

During the past five years I have 
studied particularly the effect of these 
requirements upon the programs. of 
girls in high © school. Many . girls 
plan to go to college,—if not for the 
four years, at least for two years. Some 
plan to major in home economics, though 
until recently there was little opportu- 
nity to obtain that work in California 
colleges. Can a high school home 
economics course be planned that will 
be adequate to meet the social need of 
education of girls for home management 
and at the same time prepare them for 
college? A reasonably complete course 
in home economics means at least one 
year of sewing, one year of cookery, one 
year of hygiene and dietetics and one 
year of household management and home 
economics. Millinery and textiles might 


be an alternative in place of thygiene and 


dietetics, if the domestic art side of the 
subject is to be emphasized. 
with the sewing the student should 
have a minimum of drawing or elemen- 
tary design and representation. This 
makes a total of five units of unaccredited 


Parallel 


subjects,—two units in excess of the 
three electives allowed. If, as often hap- 
pens, the high school requires one unit 
of physical education, it is evident that 
in such a course the girl would have to 
complete eighteen units in order to grad- 
uate from high school and enter college. 
The more capable students can do this, 
but few high school students wish to 
enter a course that handicaps them at 
the start to the extent of two units. 
Of the many girls who do not go to 
college a large number have met the 
college entrance requirements, because 
it had been uncertain what they would 
be able to do. This means that they 
leave high school with a preparation that 
functions very little in daily life. Though 
many of these subjects have a_ bearing 
on daily life the student has not pro- 
gressed far enough in any one to have 
the grasp that will enable her to make 
applications. The election that these 
girls make in home economics subjects 
is likely to be meagre for (1) the girl 
has no conscious plan, or only a hazy 
one, as to the relation of school sub- 
jects to her development or to her 
vocational need; (2) the girl sometimes 
feels economic pressure that urges her 
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into other subjects that obtain, or seem 
to obtain, immediate employment; (3) 
the girl may wish to elect another sub- 
ject equally in line with her interests,— 
for example, let us say music, and the 
time left for home economics subjects 
is reduced to a minimum; (4) the inflex- 
ibility of the program in most high 
schools often prevents her taking home 
economics subjects as electives. This 
is more especially true of high schools 
that have adopted the hour plan and 
shortened the school day. 

The home economics electives allowed 
by the University may be anything that 
bears the name, no matter how elemen- 
tary. There is a strong tendency on the 
part of students to take the elementary 
courses to the exclusion of the advanced 
courses. This militates against the effi- 
ciency and even the maintenance of the 
advanced home economics courses. It 
works to the undoing of many girls who 
are under the impression that they have 
had high school home economics train- 
ing when they have had only the be- 
ginning of such training, the effect of 
which has been lost by not being fol- 
lowed up. If the girl expects to major 
in home economics in the university it 
is vastly important that she have thor- 
ough high school training in home eco- 
nomics. Otherwise, she must make up 
such work in the university summer ses- 
sions. Even then she is handicapped by 
lack of experience in the problems in- 
herent in these subjects when taught 
in high school. Also she is likely to be 
deficient in skill and deftness because she 
began her work too late. Should she 
become a teacher upon leaving the uni- 
versity she will learn that no one is so 
quick to condemn as the high school 
girl when the teacher tries to teach her 
something that she herself cannot do, or 
when she cannot solve the _ practical 
problems that arise. Some graduates 
have realized the situation and have 
been willing to pay two dollars an hour 
for extensive coaching by a well trained 
high school teacher before they went to 
take a position. This is not a sugges- 
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tion for remunerative work for high 
school teachers, but indicates that the 
high schools have not adequately served 
the university graduate. 

A generally accepted minimum of time 
for cooking lessons is ninety minutes, 
or the double forty-five minute period 
previously used in the Pasadena High 
School. No series of cooking lessons 
can be given efficiently in a one-hour 
period. When this is attempted, (1) a 
very limited selection of lessons can be 
given, (2) the girl works not from her 
own intelligent initiative, but under the 
teacher’s detailed directions, (3) her 
supplies must be brought to her to save 
time and she cannot through experience 
learn efficiency in planning this import- 
ant part of the process, (4) there is no 
time to observe different results in the 
class and draw conclusions, (5) lower 
standards of cooking have to be accepted 
as a result of hurried work, and (6) 
cleanliness, one of the most difficult and 
important parts of the teaching of girls, 
because it is so much more a matter of 
habit than intelligence, cannot be taught. 
There is not time for the teacher to urge 
upon the girl and to check up the daily 
thorough cleaning of desk and utensils, 
and were the teacher able to check up 
this matter, the student in most lessons 
does not have time to do the cleaning 
thoroughly. The next class which uses 
these unclean and disorderly desks not 
only becomes indifferent to cleaning but 
also rebellious about it. 

We have tried a two-hour period for 
cooking under the hour system, and, as 
in sewing, we found it ideal as far as 
the teaching is concerned. But as with 
sewing classes, we found that (1) the 
girl did not have two vacant hours for 
an elective, (2) having two hours, she 
could not arrange them consecutively, 
or (3) she felt a need for one period 
of study, or (4) the mercenary minded 
felt that they had to do too much for 
the credit received, or (5) girls in other 
courses found a _ conflict between an 
elective cooking class and a required sub- 
ject and the elective had to be dropped. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION 


GRADUATE WORK FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


HERBERT 


E. 


BOLTON, 


Professor of American History, University of California. 


The weakness of the junior college is 
likely to be its lack of differentiation 
from the high school, of which it 1s an 


offshoot. This lack lies especially in the 


direction of atmosphere, equipment, and 
teaching force. Of 


these the teaching 


force is likely to be the most important, 


for we can develop or dispense with 
many of the things that go to make up 
college atmosphere, and equipment can 
be bought, but it is not so easy to make 
trustees see the importance of properly 
trained teachers. 

What most 


to fit them to properly teach junior 


high school teachers need 


college classes is a higher degree of 


specialization in the particular subjects 


to which they devote themselves. 
No one is fitted to be a teacher of a 


college branch who is not an enthusiast 


for his subject as such. That is, he 
must have developed the spirit of the 
specialist. And this will not be true of 


a teacher to whom one subject is as rood 
as another, or who has not looked into 
the deeper mysteries and meaning of 
his subject 

Properly 


vides an opportunity for four things es- 


nducted graduate work pro- 


pecially which are seldom afforded in a 


proper degree by undergraduate work. 


First, the technique and methods of the 
second, a 
liography, and materials; third, standards 
f fourth, 
real and independent prob- 


subject; 


knowledge of bib- 
of criticism and judgment, and 
real work on 
lems \ fundamental difference between 
seminar work and undergraduate courses 
is that undergraduate work consists too 
largely in a passive reception of the opin- 
ions of professor and text book, whereas 
seminar work confronts the student with 


1 
| 


raw materials, and 


to them the 


forces him to apply 


methods of criticism of the 
inde- 


particular subject and to form an 


When a student has 
once done that his soul is saved: he is 


pendent judgment. 


emancipated, he is no longer a slave to 
authority; he what it 


have an opinion of his own instead of a 


knows means to 
borrowed opinion or a composite of bor- 


done this he 
is in a position to judge the basis and 


rowed opinions. Having 
value of the opinions of others. But the 
ability does not come till he has actually 
done independent investigation (not com- 
pilation), and produced an independent 
paragraph, a chapter, or a book. 

Having 


whole attitude 


toward his subject changes. 


done this his 
He acquires 
the spirit of the specialist, the devotee, 
the enthusiast, and his very enthusiasm 
is infectious. 

The best thing afforded by seminar 
training is the opportunity to come into 
direct contact with an expert, a master, 
not under the formalities of the lecture 
room, but in the laboratory, in the library, 
when the master has his coat off and 
is down at work at his real job 
Mark 


view, after all. 


There 
is something in the 
the log 


Hopkins and 


The teacher who has not seen his sub- 


ject from the inside, does not appre 
ciate the discipline for which it stands 
One who has, on the other hand, is not 
looking around for 
titious application of his subject, or try- 


ing to 


always some _ fac- 


defend its value. 
These questions do not even occur to the 
man with the “grip.” 


efficiency or 


The bearing of his 
subject is obvious, and it will be pre- 
sented in such a way as to bring out the 
true values, without dragging supposed 
applications in by the hair of the head. 

Graduate work does not mean merely 
accumulated units of credit. It does not 
mean attendance at so 


many summer 


schools. It does not necessarily mean the 


fulfillment of the formal requirements 


of the fifth college year for the teacher’s 
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certificate. It should mean _ systematic 
and continuous seminar discipline in the 
technical, professional, and _ investiga- 
tional aspects of the subject. In general 


two solid years of real graduate work are 


not too much for good junior college 
teaching, and the time will soon be here 
when the Ph.D. degree will be assumed 
as the usual formal standard for heads of 
departments. 


ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


BENJAMIN 


P. KURTZ, 


Associate Professor of English, University of California 


I. Composition. 

In a very real and high sense, the junior 
college course in composition is the ser- 
vant of all the courses of the currisu- 
lum, for it has as its end, the attain- 
ment of even greater skill in the means 
common to. all courses,—observation, 
thought, expression. 

Doubtless, courses in narrative will de- 
velop accuracy in observing, clearness 
in thinking, order in arranging, effect- 
iveness in expression. Such courses are 
being given successfully in some junior 
colleges. But both reason and_ exper- 
ience show that the readiest and most 
direct means of training the mind in 
clear analysis, sharp distinction, cool 
judgment, ordered synthesis, and _ pre- 
cise statement, spring from courses in 
expository description, exposition, and 
argumentation. 

The work in such subjects includes as 
many of the following items as in a 
year course of approximately 100 hours 
of recitation can be handled adequately 
without any dimunition of the indicated 
amount of writing and speaking: (1) 
Special, carefully planned exercises in 
writing clear, smooth sentences, with 
definite class problems in_ re-writing 
sentences from the students’ own themes; 
blackboard work and criticism by the 
class as a whole; no mistake in spelling, 
punctuation, or grammar, and no case 
of awkward syntax should ever go un- 
corrected, but the class—not the instruc- 
tor—should criticise and correct. (see 
MacCracken and Sandison, Manuel of 
Good English, MacMillan: 1917; J. P 
Kelly, Workmanship in Words, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1917; H. A. Watt, Com- 
position of Technical Papers, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1917; G. M. Wood, Sug- 
gestions to Authors of Papers Submitted 


for Publication by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, U. S. G. S., Dept. of the Inter- 
ior: 1916; (2) Methodical attention to 
the definition of words and the compar- 
ison and distinction of synonyms and 
antonyms (see Student’s Oxford Diction- 
ary; Roger’s Thesaurus; Crabb’s English 
Synonyms; Greenough and _ Kittredge 
Words and their Ways in English 
Speech, etc.); (3) a knowledge of the 
chief logical categories and the applica- 
tion of this knowledge in the analysis of 
essays and building up of original ideas 
as indicated below, with original exer- 
cises in definition, division, deduction, 
and induction (see A. T. Robinson, The 
\pplications of Logic, Longmans, Green 
& Co.: 1912; A. Tompkins, The Science 
of Discourse, Ginn & Co.: 1897; J. F 
Genung, The Working Principles. of 
Rhetoric, pp. 554-662, Ginn & Co.: 1900; 
J. Dewey, How We Think, Heath & Co.: 
1910; Kurtz, Cory, Blanchard, and Mac- 
Minn, Essays in Exposition, pp. xi-xlvi, 
Ginn & Co.: 1914; (4) special exercises 
in gathering, judging, and arranging data, 
including evidence; also in detecting fal- 
lacies (see W. T. Foster, Argumentation 
and Debating, Revised Ed., Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: 1917; Canby, Pierce, and 
Darham, Facts, Thought and Imagina- 
tion, MacMillan: 1917); (5) elaborate out- 
lining of all long original themes.—ulti- 
mately with clear indication of the pre- 
cise logical character of each step; ample 
time for correction and revision of out- 
lines; (6) converting outlines’ into 
themes; criticism by the class; much re- 
writing; minimum of seven’ thousand 
words each half-year, distributed in eight 
to sixteen themes; (7) practice in the 
rapid analysis of propositions and in the 
rapid outlining of original papers in the 
development of propositions (only the 
outlines are prepared;) papers not writ- 
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ten, see Foster, op. cit.); (8) critical 


analysis and outlining of masterpieces, 
with clear indication of the logical de- 
velopment of all topics (see T. E. Ran- 
kin, Method and Practice of Exposition, 
MacMillan: 1917; Foster, op. cit.; Kurtz 
and Others, op. cit.; C. L. Maxcy, The 
Brief, Houghton Mifflin Co.; S. C. Earle, 
The Theory and Practice of Technical 
Writing, Chap: IV, MacMillan: 1911); 
(9) effective oral, but not oratorical, de- 
livery of summeries of essays, reports on 
other original 


outside reading, and of 


material, both prepared and extempor- 
aneous; thorough criticism by the class 
of all speeches, with special attention to 
pronunciation, enunciation, correctness and 
smoothness of sentences, use of words, log- 
ical order and clear connections, accuracy 
and completeness of statement, precis- 
ion in summaries, weighing of evidence, 
analysis and limitation of propositions, 
easy conversational delivery, etc.; each 
student should deliver at least three pre- 
pared five-ten minute speeches each half- 
year; each recititation, moreover, should 
be regarded as an exercise in extempor- 


aneous speaking; (10) a minimum of 


one hour per week to be spent in the 
library reading in general literature (sug- 
sestive 


reading list may be published, 


but individual selection is preferable); 
brief class-reports on this outside read- 
ing, in the nature of book-reviews rather 
than mere summaries of contents. 

II. Literature. 
literature that is 


Chooss beautiful, 


whether the domain of its beauty is 


legend, romance, history, politics, man- 


ners, or ethics. Any historical course 


that includes minor works of little or no 


beauty beside the 


seems point. Any 
course that entirely subordinates the art 
quality and function of a poem, drama, 
or novel to instructor’s 


whimsical dabbling in economics, sociol 


some English 
ogy, politics, or philosophy, is beside the 
point. But a course that endeavors to 
show how the ideas of a given age— 
whether economic, political, philosophi- 
cal, or what not—have been imaginat- 
ively and emotionally presented and ill- 
uminated in a poem, drama, or novel, 
hits the point exactly. And when that 
is done, the student will learn that a 
Carlyle, for instance, can be understood 
in part, by reference to his own age, 
but only in full by reference to both 
previous and subsequent ages. 

The greatest literature that the in- 
structor has learn to love, or can learn 
to love when assisted by his students,— 
the literature he can handle best, most 
humanly, whether it be of one or several 
types, of one or many ages, of one or 
ten countries—that is the material for 
the course. If the reading can be made 
systematic, so much the better, provided 
always that it is not made systematic 
merely because some text-book on the 
epic, or the novel of the nineteenth 
century, or the short-story, or the his- 
tory of English literature, offers the in- 
structor a convenient substitute for orig- 
inal, human understanding of the beauty 
that is art. 


TEACHING OF HISTORY IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ay 
Assistant Professor of English 


The first requisite of college work in 
history is that it rise above the textbook 
plane upon which high school work so 
often rests. Comparative points of view, 
some knowledge of the principal litera- 
ture of the subject, the reading of vari- 
ous books, the ability of the student to 


construct for himself a good ground 


work, are all essential. As compared 
with high school study, less time is to be 
spent in recitation, more in the library. 


The paper on an assigned tapic, a form 


MORRIS, 
History, University of California. 


of report which takes the student through 
the principal secondary literature of the 
subject, is a useful device. This form 
of report when requiring foot-note cita- 
tions to authorities, and a bibliography of 
the subject probably affords the most 
valuable exercise in criticism at the com- 
mand of the teacher. Harm may be done 
by giving the impression that the junior 
college student is producing history, but 
the effort is of great value. 

The test of a college atmosphere of 
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study is the ability of the instructor to 
place responsibility upon the student, and 
the willingness and abillity of the student 
to assume such responsibility. The test 
of college work in history is the meas- 
ure of succes which the student meets in 
gathering material from several sources 
of information, and then reviewing it by 
himself and moulding it into a_ whole. 
Here, of course, the lecture or other class 
exercise, when skillfully planned may 
be of much assistance. The quizzes and 
written tests which are given should aim 
to develop synthetic ability. Even a 
ten-minute written quiz which calls for 
a statement of the essentials of some 
limited topic may be a very useful aid 
in acquiring such power. It calls for 
orderly arrangement of ideas and gen- 
eral grasp rather than minute relation of 
detail. To my mind, real college work 
in history, even in the freshman and 
sophomore year, is more than the read- 
ing of the textbook or of specified ref- 
erences. There should be some oppor- 
tunity for the student to read for him- 
self, even to do something different from 
what the others do. Junior college classes 
in history are usually small, and _ the 
problem of keeping in touch with the 
individual work of students is therefore 
not so difficult as in college. 

If a varied reading and the opportunity 
for comparing points of view are of fun- 
damental importance, the books which 
present those points of view, must be 
at hand. California junior colleges are 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


showing an appreciation of the problem 
and are seriously undertaking to build up 
their libraries. So far as I know, there 
is but one principal who tells his history 
teacher to buy any book desired for the 
particular course which is offered 

There is no likelihood that in selecting 
instructors the junior college will over- 
look the qualifications of good person- 
ality and teaching skill. What requires 
emphasis is that the junior college 
teacher, in addition to these qualifications, 
needs those which are usually imparted 
by graduate training. Doctorates cannot 
make teachers, but they represent a dis- 
cipline and an outlook upon one’s sub- 
ject which colleges are finding more 
and more worth while. The junior col- 
lege teacher should have had contact 
with real scholars in his field, and should 
have an understanding of what lies be- 
yond the undergraduate horizon. He 
must be able to show the viewpoints of 
various writers, to create an interest in 
them, and an enthusiasm for historical 
literature. He should also understand, 
through actual experience, the processes 
of research in his field. Nothing assures 
a grip on the materials of history like 
having carefully worked them over. The 
mere accumulation of units for additional 
undergraduate courses is not the process 
of training the college teacher. His 
needs demand work of real graduate 
work, a training of sufficient length to 
prove his mettle. The spirit of scholar- 
ship is that of taking time to do well 
the thing that is worth doing 


HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 


COLLEGE TEACHING IN MODERN LANGUAGES 
Ss. G. MORLEY, 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, University of California. 


There is no need to tell you that the 
earlier in life the study of a language 
is begun, the more thoroughly it will be 
learned, and the more deeply it will pene- 
trate the fibre of one’s nature. The per- 
son whose acquaintance with French or 
Spanish or English began at birth pos- 
sesses an advantage that no later appli- 
cation on the part of one less fortunate 
can compensate. Every year of post- 
ponement means a less natural way of 
learning, the necessity of employing more 


short-cuts, and especially a worse accent 
No one who begins to study a language 
at eighteen or after ever acquires a per- 
fect accent, I believe 

Now, as regards our public. school 
teaching, there are only a few schools in 
the state where a modern language study 
is begun in the grades. In the high 
schools, I suppose the average age at 
which the pupils come to language work 
is from fourteen to seventeen or eighteen. 


\t this age, especially the younger fringe 
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of it, the memory is still impressed with 
comparative facility, and the reason is 
not yet so highly developed as it will be 
later. It is still possible to take the time, 
and to interest the pupil, in the endless 
repetition which is the basis of the nat- 
ural way of learning language, repetition 
till the forms of verbs and nouns become 
so a part of the habit of thought that the 
correct forms come to the tongue _ in- 
stinctively with no chance of error. The 
very foundation of al direct methods and 
natural methods is repetition, and it is 
ideal in theory; but it takes time,—time 
which grows more valuable with every 
year the pupil draws nearer to the mo- 
ment when he must stop formal learning 
and earn money 


Let us turn to the college student 


His average age is from eighteen to 
twenty-two When 


sembles the 


a freshman, he re- 


high school pupil in pras- 
ticity, in ease of memorizing, and in the 
interest he feels in pure oral repetitive 
work Every year in advance produces 

marked change. It is a commonplace 
with college teachers that freshmen make 
better language students than upper 
classmen, on the purely mechanical side. 
\ny teacher of the subject dreads to find 
a senior in his first-year class, and a 
student is almost helpless 
Because his memory is far less 
impressionable, his modes of thought are 


more set, his tongue rebels at acquiring 


new twists. 

But the college student has developed 
other qualities which improve his men- 
tal equipment in other directions, and to 
these it is necessary to appeal in order 
to interest him. He can reason better, 
he understands better the structure of 
his own language and the universal gram- 
matical basis of all language. He has 
probably already studied some other for- 
eign tongue, ancient or modern, and can 
intelligently compare one with another. 
Moreover, he is no longer interested in 
perpetual repetition, which soon _ bores 
him; he needs to feel constantly the spur 
of learning something new, he needs to 
satisfy his instinct for exploration And 
time is growing short; if one begins the 
study in the freshman or sophomore year, 
there are only three or four years ahead 
in which to learn something of the lan- 
guage, something of the literature, some- 
thing of international mindedness, which, 
after all, is, or ought to be, the founda- 
tion motive of modern language study 
And what of the pupil who does not pur 
sue his language work beyond one year 
or even half a year, because his major 
course draws him in other directions? Is 
he gaining anything worth while in that 
short time? 

The college teacher, then, must appeal 
to the reasoning powers of his pupils, 
must employ every known short-cut to 
results, and must crowd on the work to 
the very limit. 


TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
J. H. HILDEBRAND, 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, University of California 


he first aim of the teacher of science 
should be to secure a lively interest in 
the subject This does not mean, how- 
ever, succumbing to the temptation to 
introduce so-called practical material like 
receipts for taking spots out of clothing. 


The healthy-minded v > per t 
lI althy-minded young person 1s not 


i¢ 
primarily interested in the practical. His 
education should help him to retain the 
attitude of the small child, who finds the 
world an intensely interesting place and 
wants to know all about it irrespective 
of financial values. It is impossible for 
the teacher to anticipate more than a 


mere fraction of the demands which life 


will make upon his students and _ he 
should frankly give up the attempt to 
supply solutions for numerous emergen 
cies, but should attempt, instead, to de- 
velop power on the part of the student 
He should supply tools, and training in 
their use, rather than directions for mak 
ing specific articles. 

The teacher of science has an especial 
opportunity through the training offered 
by the laboratory. The most interesting 
accomplishment for a student is that se- 
cured on his own responsibility and ini- 
tiative. 


the laboratory should be arranged so as 


It is important that the work of 
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to develop individual ability and initiative 
rather than merely to verify statements 
found in the textbook. The student 
should be required to design and _ per- 
form experiments to test a given point 
of view and then be able to draw con- 
clusions from his experiments and apply 
them to other problems of a similar 
nature. 

As an example of the training of the 
student’s power of thought let me con- 
trast the formal method of solving prob- 
lems in chemistry and physics by the 
aid of formulae copied from the book 
with the reasoning out of the problem 
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by simple logic. In our own course we 
have tried the experiment of prohibiting 
the use of formulae and requiring instead 
that the student write a series of logical 
steps in order to reach his conclusion 
The result has been most gratifying, and 
many who have claimed an utter inability 
at mathematical work have been enabled 
in this way to solve difficult problems 
with success 

In conclusion let us bear constantly 
in mind the idea that the proper test 
of the student’s work is the ability to 
answer the question, not “What do you 
know?” but “How would you do this or 
that task?” 





ARTICULATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 


BALDWIN M. WOODS, 
University Examiner, University of California 


The University of California is one of 
a small number of institutions in this 
country which formally divides its under- 
graduate work into upper and _ lower 
division curricula Moreover, it goes 
further than this by considering the work 
of the lower division as an extension of 
the high school training so that the 
specific requirements of the junior certi- 
ficate may be met by studies carried 
either in the high school, the college, or 
in both 

The requirements above mentioned 
have been divided more or less arbitrarily 
into five groups; viz., English, history, 
mathematics, foreign languages, and nat- 
ural sciences. The completion of the 
minimum requirements in these marks 
the point at which the student is sup- 
posed to have acquired sufficient general 
knowledge and training to undertake the 
intensive study of a particular subject 
or field in accordance with the modern 
necessity of specialization, so-called. In 
so far as the junior college trains stu- 
dents for university work therefore, it 
will be necessary for it to offer the 
minimum requirements in the subjects 
indicated. In fact, more than this is 
essential in order to successfully prepare 
for the various types of professional study 
now conducted in a university. Certain 
helds of study will require preliminary 
training that the junior college cannot 


offer. These may be discussed as fol- 
lows: 

In the standard collegiate subjects the 
college will be able to offer adequate 
preparation in perhaps six or eight, if it 
does not scatter its energies too much in 
an attempt to give at least one course in 
every subject for which a demand arises 
In medicine, only the stronger institu- 
tions will be able to afford the proper 
laboratory equipment and staff for hand- 


he essential courses in chemistry 


ling t 
and zoology. In engineering the sit- 
uation is at present difficult, but the 
engineering department may relieve this 
by the contemplated change to a three- 
year course in this field, based on a 
junior certificate. In agriculture, there 
is need for a course in genetics and for 
one or two in botany; otherwise, the sit- 
uation is not difficult. In law, there need 
be no trouble. 

Local needs will dictate a few courses 
to be given and will call for the exercise 
of great judgment in the things under- 
taken. On the whole, the situation is 
promising, so long as the work that is 
undertaken is well done by competent 
teachers who are not overworked \r- 
ticulation consists fundamentally in pre- 
paring the student for his future work, 
and this is not accomplished unless each 
course is so given by a specialist in 
the subject that it serves its purpose 


in the educational scheme. 
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CMATHEMATICS SECTION 


SOME CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREPARATION AND PER- 
FORMANCE IN COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


E. W. 
Department of 
A number of years ago I reported* on 


the records made by the students in 


Applied Mathematics l1—a first-year course 
Stanford 


tacts 


in engineering mathematics—at 


University, and pointed out some 


which a study of these records seemed 


to show clearly. This former report 


covered a period of three years and the 
records made by the students at Stanford 


in their first year of engineering mathe- 


matics were studied in correlation with 
the types of secondary schools from 
which they entered the university. The 


records of their university work, as well 
as detailed reports, made by the students, 
on their preparatory work in mathematics 
kept by the 
Applied Mathematics uniformly for eight 


have been Department of 


years. 

It is the purpose of this paper to re- 
survey the work along similar lines but 
over a broader field and to find out 


whether the results for the longer period 
check up with those of the shorter. It 
i effect a 
course of procedure carried out 


is also. desirable to note what 
definite 
by the department has upon the records 
made by its students. 

However, owing to the fact that recent 
legislation by the 


faculty of Stanford 


University has materially changed the 
grading of the work done by the students, 
the grades of the last 


those of the 


year should not 


be combined with seven 


years preceding. The new plan of grad- 
ing, as outlined by the 


following: 


faculty, is the 
Of the students passing their 
subjects 15 per cent shall receive a grade 
of A, 30 per cent B, 30 per cent C, and 
15 per cent D. The Department of Ap- 
Mathematics 
tem in 


plied carried out this 
first 


This changed our former 


Sys- 
detail for the semester of 
the last year. 
plan slightly. Various other changes in 


grading were introduced during the sec- 





* Sierra Educational News, Now 1912, pp 
640-644 


PONZER, 
Mathematics, 


Stanford University. 

ond semester owing to the military sit- 
uation; hence the grades of the last year 
are not included in the survey. 


The requirements for entrance were 
uniform throughout the seven years. 


These called for recommending grades in 
algebra, plane and 
trigonometry. If in 


solid and 


geometry, 
special cases a 
recommending grade in either of the last 
two mentioned was not presented the 
student might, on petition, be allowed to 
register in Applied Mathematics 1 on 
probation. 

The following table shows the distribu- 
tion, reduced to per cents, of all students 
registered in Applied Mathematics 1 
among the types of schools 
the students 


from which 
entered: 


Per cent 


High School, none 
Private Schools ae ; . 4.6 
Military Academies .......... 1.8 
California High Schools 66.5 
High Schools of other States 25.6 


A comparison of this table with the one 
for the three-year period shows a slight 


increase for the schools 


private and 
schools outside of the state, while a slight 
decrease for the military schools and the 
high schools of California is noted. 


largest variation is the 


The 
decrease of 4.7 
per cent for the high schools of Califor- 
nia. The results for the three and seven 
years are practically the same. No at- 
tempt will be made in this paper to list 
the various combinations of years in 
which the algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry were studied in the high schools; 
however, there seemed to appear a greater 
variation in the later years, perhaps due 
to the elective 
tem in the high schools. Again, it still 
that the time devoted to 
mathematics in the high schools of Cali- 


fornia is than the 


greater use of the Sys- 


seems evident 
longer 
the other states. 

The method of handling the work in 
Applied Mathematics 1 was the same for 
the seven years surveyed, and the faculty 


average for 








of the department was changed very 
little during that time. 

A rapid review of secondary algebra 
was made during the first three weeks 
of the course. An examination closed 
the review. Students showing great de- 
ficiencies in preparation were dropped 
from the course—eliminated. The work 
then continued with college algebra, a 





brief review of trigonometry and during 
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of schools is shown graphically in Fig. 1. 


It will be noticed that the students from 
outside of the state obtained larger per 
cents of the higher grades, that the 
students from the California schools in 
performance were very close to the aver- 
age and that the students from private 
and military schools were in a class by 
themselves. And that class obtained 


lower percentages of the higher grades 





























Fig. 1 


the second semester a course in the 
analytic geometry. The grades given 
were A. B. C. and D (passing grades), 
| (condition) and(—) (failure) to which 
the department added the grade E 
(eliminated). 

The distribution of these grades for 
all of the students during the seven years 
and for those entering from special types 


and higher percentages of the lower 
grades. In all these particulars the re- 
sults for the seven years agree with those 
for the three-year period 

Changes appear in a few particulars. 
The seven-year period shows higher 
percentages of the better grades and 
lower percentages of the poorer A 
smaller per cent is eliminated. This is 




















O4 


naturally to be expected, for students 


knowing themselves to be seriously de- 
ficient in preparation will hesitate to en- 
roll take the 


standard lived up to will always work out 


and consequences. A fair 
as indicated 

We have noticed that the preparation 
in mathematics of 


the students has im- 
proved. Their records in their univer- 
sity work are better. We believe that 
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high schools from the same large city 
of the state mentioned in the former 
paper we find that the results for seven 


years agree with those for the first three. 
Their records are shown in Fig. 2. We 
expect the students from School No. One 
but look in 
No. 


from 


well vain for those 


School 
records of 


to do 


Two to equal the 


No. 
the 


from 


those One. 


In connection with distribution 

































Fig. 2 
a close correlation exists here. All of curves of the schools mentioned there 
which is true even for the private and is included one for a high school, No. 
military schools; but these latter have Three, which places in the hands of a 
so far to go to reach the average that capable and conscientious teacher the 
they are as formerly, in a class by them-_ right to withhold the necessary recom- 
selves. This class can by no stretch mending grades of any student whom 
of the imagination be called.the honor he considers deficient in preparation and 
class. which also watches carefully the records 
If we follow the records of the two of its students in the university. 
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THE PRESENTATION OF GEOMETRY 


A. G. GRANT, 


Principal, High 


On a certain day, I would call atten- 
tion to a drawing on the blackboard and 
say, “angle s and angle t are adjacent 
angles. They have a common vertex 
(pointing), and they have a common 
arm (pointing). Angles m and n are 
not adjacent because, while they have 
a common vertex, they have no common 
arm. Angles x and y (pointing always) 
are not adjacent because their vertices 
do not lie in a common point. Remem- 
ber, adjacent angles are angles that have 
@ common vertex and a common arm.” 

My aim is to inject the idea through 
the eye and to store the mind with visual 
concepts of geometrical material. I aim 
to do this before supplying verbal cloth- 
ing. After getting the idea, bright pupils 
often dress it up in better fitting words 
than either the author or the teacher 
has thought out. Text books generally 
present the verbal clothing first on the 
printed page and thus crowd the mind 
with visual concepts of printed words 
instead of storing it with visual concepts 
of useful geometrical material. 

On another day, directing attention first 
and always to the figure, “Angle s is 
an exterior angle of the triangle while 
angles t and u are the two non-adjacent 
interior angles. Let us investigate the 
relation of angle s to the sum of angles 
t and u A line through the vertex of 
s and parallel to the opposite side of 
the triangle divides s into two parts, one 
of which corresponds to t and the other 
of which is alternate to u (Members 
of the class assist in completing the in- 
vestigation and proof). Angle s equals 
angle t plus angle u. Would a change 
f shape of the triangle or the selection 
of a different set of angles affect this 
fundamental relation? (After considera- 
tion of this question, the theorem is 
Remember, an_ exterior 
angle of a triangle is equal to the sum 
of the two opposite interior angles.” 


formulated). 





School, Roseville. 


As in the presentation of definitions 
so in the presentation of propositions, my 
aim is to inject the idea through the 
eye and to store the mind with visual 
concepts of geometrical material. And 
I aim to do this before supplying the 
verbal clothing. After assisting in in- 
vestigating and demonstrating a_ truth, 
bright pupils often dress it in better 
fitting words than are printed in italics 
or caps at the top of the page in the 
statement of theorems in most text 
books The traditional arrangement of 
the page in the geometry text book is 
a great handicap to the pupil It is 
psychologically wrong whatever can be 
said in its favor from the standpoint of 
logic. The printed lines of the theorem 
at the top of the page make the first 
visual impression, and this geometri 
cally useless visual impression of printed 
lines is deepened even as the _ pupil 
tries to puzzle out the meaning of the 
seemingly senseless words by reference 
to the figure below. The process is 
little less painful and just about as in- 
delible as that of the wrangling pens 
Suppose you are trying to solve a prob- 
lem and have reached a point where use 
could be made of the truth, “An exterior 
angle of a triangle is equal to the sum 
of the two opposite interior angles,” and 
suppose a perfect image of these words 
—perfect even to the details of kind of 
type, number of lines and position of 
each word in each line—appears before 
your mind’s eye. How much will the 
super-imposition of such an image on the 
geometrical figure before you help to- 
ward the solution of the problem? 


Hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter—the printers’ guillotine would im- 
prove our geometry text books. I would 
begin with the figure. I would inject 
the idea through the eye. And I would 
endeavor to store the mind with visual 
concepts of geometrical material before 
supplying the verbal clothing. 
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REFLECTIONS FROM THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
MATHEMATICS 


T. M. PUTNAM, 


Dean of the Lower Division, 


The most difficult task that a teacher 
has to face is to adequately appreciate 
the point of view of his students; to 
view the subject under discussion as they 
see it; to grasp fully just the amount of 
information they possess and to hit upon 
the best way to build upon this foundation. 
To accomplish this end the retention by 
the teacher of the memory of his own 
student difficulties will go a long way 
toward helping him. Such memories tend 
to become more and more hazy as one 
goes back into his freshman year, or high 
school days But all of us, with the 
necessary effort can, I think, construct to 


legre a mental picture of how 


some ( 
different mathematical ideas were un- 
folded, can remember certain’ stages 
where we stood still, accepting formal 
processes without understanding them, 
and deluding ourselves that we were mak- 
ing real progress when we were but 
becoming masters of minor mechanical 
detail. Then later some teacher with 
broader vision would correlate these pro- 
cesses for us, leading us* out and up 
showing us more the true significance 
of what we were studying and its rela- 
tion to other and larger fields of learn- 
ing. 

In the collegiate field numerous ex- 
amples of this might be cited. I re- 
call one from my own experience which 
will serve as an illustration. Mathe- 
matics in our high school was taught 
without any attempt at correlation. We 
“finished” algebra and then took up 
geometry as a totally unrelated subject. 
We regarded it as a study as different 
from algebra as Latin is from physics. 
Their only claim of relationship was that 
both were classed as mathematics. 
Amongst the topics stands out that of 
the solution of simultaneous equations. 
We could solve linear equations and com- 
plicated quadratics in a purely mechan- 
ical way and with considerable skill. But 
I for one never appreciated what the 
process meant until, as a sophomore, I 
studied analytic geometry. Graphic meth- 


University of California. 


ods were entirely unknown to us, with 
all the light they shed upon this and 
other topics of elementary algebra. 

It is the tendency of many young col- 
lege teachers, and I was no exception, 
to approach the subjects they are teach- 
ing through the specialized vision of 
their recent graduate study. This is rec- 
ognized by some university administra- 
tors who advocate giving the more ad- 
vanced and specialized courses to the 
younger men while certain elementary 
courses for the non-specialist in mathe- 
matics are assigned to the more ex- 
perienced teachers. 

Maintaining the slow mental pace of 
a freshman class requires infinite pa- 
tience. I believe that high school teach- 
ers as a whole do this particular thing 
better than we do. ‘That attitude of 
patient consideration of the slow devel- 
opment of the student, close supervision 
of his daily task is in sharp contrast 
with the increased freedom in the uni- 
versity. The instructor, to be sure, as- 
signs his daily work according to what 
he believes the average well-prepared 
student should be able to do. Every 
six weeks, in this university, there is a 
general checking up with a warming to 
delinquents, and at the end of the term 
the freshman is held for results. In 
other words the student is put upon his 
own responsibility, while in the high 
school his teacher assumed much of it 
for him. All this is commonplace infor- 
mation, but I mention it as contributing 
to a partial explanation of the large math- 
ematical mortality of university fresh- 
men—many of whom perhaps’ showed 
promise in this subject in the high 
school. It is partily a necessary conse- 
quence of the system and partly due 
also to a failure on our part to appre- 
ciate and adjust ourselves to the fresh- 
man’s point of view, and to set him a 
pace that he is able to follow, not only 
to find out and build upon his stock of 
knowledge but to understand his help- 
lessness when the supporting props that 








» 
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have been his in the high school has 


been removy ed. 

Much 
the 
sibility students. 
told look 


enough, that they come to us at an im- 


the failure of 
full 


has been said of 


universities to execute respon- 


We 


them 


toward their are 


that we do not after 


pressionable age and too readily suc- 
cumb to evil influences. If this paper 
did not purport to deal primarily with 


mathematics I might tell you something 


along these lines. 
that it is 
individuals 
the 
and 
put 

the 
only in conformity with 
that the 
the individual is secondary to that which 
best the 


observations 
Suffice it to 
that 
the 
men do 


of my 


say my conviction 


while some suffer under 


university system majority of 


emerge self- 


tor 


stronger more 


reliant having been upon their 


own responsibility from beginning. 


It is the well- 


recognized principle welfare of 


is for the interest of mass 


The most important thing a university 


can do for its students is to train them 
to think and act for themselves. The 
sooner a freshman is made to feel this 
changed attitude toward him in the tran- 
sition from high school to college the 
better it is for him What has just 
been said about the importance to the 


teacher, whether it be in mathematics 


or in any other subject, of fully appre- 


ciating and sympathizing with his stu- 


dents’ point of view and of building 


slowly, the early 


Stages 


particularly in 


of the course, is in no wise in conflict 


this ultimate 
education—the 


with goal of university 


training of its students 


to be independent thinkers. It is rarely 
evidence of 
the 
The 
dents more upon their own responsibility 
the 


versity is only a preparatory step. Never 


that satisfactory progress 


can be noted until upper division 


has been reached placing of stu- 


immediately upon entrance to uni- 


having been obliged up to this time, to 


make decisions of their own, in important 
matters, and their daily tasks having been 
them they cannot 


regularly laid out for 


} 





be expected immediately to change their 
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habits of mind. Indeed the theory of 
the lower division is that they might 
have two years in which to prepare 


themselves not only in foundation sub- 


jects but also in acquiring the necessary 
orientation and standards for university 
work which properly can be counted only 
from the junior year. 


I wish it were possible to convince 
high school students who intend coming 
that the best 
tion they can make is a course outlined in 


the Circular of 


to the university prepara- 


Information which pre- 
pares for a full admission to any college 
in the includes four 
the high 


any 


university. This 
mathematics in 
take 
in the university unless they choose and 
take 


not the break of sometimes two years in 


years study of 


school. They need not more 


if they do elect to more there is 


which no mathematical subjects have 


been studied. It would be a _ highly 
useful thing if the high school authori- 
ties would persuade their prospective 


take 


leaves no 


university students to the course 


referred to above. It room 


for electives but it prepares equally well 


for engineering and commerce, agricul- 
ture or letters and sciences, at the same 
time relieves us in the department of 


mathematics of teaching or attempting 


to teach unwilling students—a task in 


which I for one cannot find much et 
joyment 
But of course the functions of the 


high schools consists of much more 


than the preparation of students for the 
university, nor is it known by them until 
quite late in a student’s course that he 
is going to a university. The demands of 


local communities have to be met 


nrst 
he 


co-operating 


and are after all more important. 


universities are desirous of 


with the schools as far as possible with- 


out sacrifice of standards. This _ insti- 
tution by its establishment of the junior 
certificate with the dovetailing of high 


school and college work, and with its 


endorsement of the junior colleges rec- 


ognizes the importance of flexible en 


trance arrangements. 
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‘MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 





UNIFORMITY OF MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


ALBERT E. 
High 


Manual Arts 
speak of 


Principal, 


How shall we be able to 


uniformity in modern language instruc- 


tion when there exists no uniformity? 


We cannot claim uniformity in the con- 


tent of our courses of study, or in the 
methods of instruction. We cannot even 
deplore this lack of uniformity. In one 
° 


particular, however, that of the pronun- 
ciation of a given language, a plea for 
uniformity ought not to be necessary. 
Compared with some of the older estab- 
lished subjects in the curriculum the 
courses of study for the modern lan- 
guages are in utter confusion. The 
courses in mathematics and ancient lan- 
guages have been hallowed by centuries 
of tradition. In Latin, for example, our 


country presents an example of undirected 


uniformity found in no other country. 
are almost 


method. All 


Caesar’s 


Latin books 


Our frst-year 


identical in content and 


second-year classes study com- 


mentaries on the Gaelic war. Any at- 


tempts to introduce varied reading in this 


year are soon abandoned. All third-year 
classes read Cicero and all fourth-year 
‘classes read Virgil. Latin literature is 
made to appear very limited. <As_ to 


grammatical, translation 
field 


direct or 


method, the 


method occupies. the undisputed. 


\ny attempts at the conversa- 
the 
spoken Latin. 
the old Ro- 


are fairly uniform as 


tional method are discouraged by 


absence of need for 


We 


mans 


any 
may not 
did, 


to our opinion of their pronunciation. 
In the 


pronounce as 
but we 
language 


case of a modern 


the situation is infinitely more complex. 
In the first place we are confronted 
by the wealth of material available for 


We 


institutions, 


our literary studies. confronted 


with the 


are 
history, traditions, 


: 
art, drama, poetry and _ prose,—literary 
and scientific.—for a great throbbing, liv- 


We make 


selection of 


ing nation. can no plea for 


uniformity in reading mat- 


er. We 


owance 


t may, however, make some al- 
] for the young student who has 


been brought up on folklore pwhen 
page 


con- 


fronted in examination by a that 


WILSON, 
School, Los Angeles. 
might well be classified as scientilc Ger- 
man. 

This same charity should be extended 
to the young aspirant who has enjoyed 


the direct or conversational method when 


confronted with the demands for a 
scientific dissection of a printed page. 
One may know a language without know- 


about the language. 


Natives of a foreign language who have 


ing a great deal 


enjoyed several years of instruction by 
the direct method in school and who 
have the power of writing an essay or 


speaking extemporaneously have been 


known to fail in a college 


entrance ex- 

amination about the language. 
The two best teachers the writer has 
had the pleasure of knowing were re- 


spectively the exponents of the direct and 


the grammatical methods. Their results 
were marvelous. Students could not be 
transferred from one to the other, how- 
ever. They were anathema to one an- 
other. 

Pronunciation is the one field in which 
we might expect agreement as to desir- 
ability of uniformity for a given lan- 
guage. Unfortunately here the easiest 
way is the wrong way. The practice 
nearly universal of American. students 


and native American teachers is to trans 
the the 
and consonant values of our own variety 
Think, the 
imposed on the pronunciation 


fer to language studied vowel 


of English. for instance, of 


distortion 


of a foreign language by the American 
“r? and “s” and vowel sounds. The 
position and action of the vocal organs 
are peculiar and different for each lan- 
guage. The American “set” of the 
vocal organs gives a distinctly Ameri- 
can version of French, Spanish or Ger- 
man. The only remedy here is the in- 
tensive and persistent study of the 
phonetics of each language — studied. 
Without such study of phonetics the 
native and foreign teachers of modern 
languages are alike helpless in their 
endeavor to teach their students a cor- 


rect pronunciation. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


“THE RELATION OF MILITARY TRAINING TO PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION’* 


CLARK, W. 


Professor of Physical Education and 


Does military training give vital vigor 


and nervous power? ‘The verdict of ex- 
perience and science is, No. The most 
military nations of Europe do not use 
military training during the years of 


youth. They depend upon physical train- 
ing to prepare boys for the real military 
the Aus- 
Japan organized 
drill in 
tried it 


training of military age. 


alone have 
the 


and 


tralia and 


schools. 
Both 


Point and Annapolis depend upon 


military secondary 


France discarded it. 
West 
physical training, not upon their military 
drill, The 
military Massachusetts 
drill, 
training. 

New York, 


drill in 


for physical development. 
commission of 
and 
The 
far 
the 
schools, has established compulsory phys- 


pronounced against military 


recommended physical 
military commission of 


from organizing military 


ical 


training Leading educators are 
almost unanimous in condemning mili- 
tary training in the schools. Over and 


over again physical educators have denied 


that there is any real physical training 
value in military drill, and agree that 
drill with a gun before 18 years of age 
is frequently very harmful. The move- 


ments are few in number, cramped, and 


onesided. They are devised for military 
purposes, not physical development. Even 


among adults in the regular army a gym- 


‘States under the title, “Shall 


HETHERINGTON, 
Recreation, 


University of Wisconsin. 


Of 
the real military training after 18 to 


nastic setting-up drill is used. course 


2U 


years of with its long hours of 


age, 


tramping, war tactics, and work, has a 


physical value, but no such time or effort 
can or should be expended by boys. 
In a word, experience has shown that 


military training is the poorest kind of 
physical training, and that there ts no 
gain in vital vigor, strength, or skill 
that is not given in a vastly higher de- 
gree in the gymnastics, games, and ath- 
letics natural to youth. The vitality and 
skill required by the soldiers are devel- 
oped best, not by a military training in 


youth, but by a pre-military physical 


training. And this applies equally to the 
other duties of citizenship. In proportion 
as we organize a universal physical train- 


ing that will give the physical develop- 


ment necessary for the functions of a 
soldier, so will we have a physical prep- 
aration for the wear and tear of our 
modern industrial and civic life. It is 


as important for the one as for the other, 


and justifies itself for civil life even 


though we never produce a _ soldier. 


* Portion of an 
the City Club of 
published by 
ument 22 of 


address delivered before 
Chicago, March 23, 1917, 
the City Club and also as Doc- 
the 65th Congress of the United 
Military Train- 
Given Youth?” 


ing Be Our 


THE RELATION OF RHYTHMIC AND FORMAL GYMNASTICS IN 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


MABEL W. LANE, 
Director of Physical Education for Women, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
The aims of physical education are ably best be accomplished by exercise 
three in number and are classified as that brings into play the larger groups 
hygienic, corrective and educational. of muscles, big musclt activity which re- 
The hygienic is aimed at the general sults in the vigorous stimulation and 


health. We that 
the foundation of good living, good think- 


believe good health is 


This aim can prob- 


ing and achievement. 


stirring up of all systems and organs of 
the body. 
By the second or corrective purpose, 
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we try to teach the feeling for a good 
carriage or position. We try to overcome 
by strong corrective exercises, any ten- 
dencies toward wrong posture, and where 
necessary to counteract the vicious ef- 
fects of schoolroom desks and seats. 

Under the third general aim, _ tech- 
nically called the educational, we group 
certain results which follow from train- 
ing the mind and body to work together 
more efficiently. Here belong co-ordina- 
tion or muscular control, leading to grace 
of motion and a saving in movement and 
energy; an improved sense of rhythm; 
and the power of quickened and exact 
response to command or stimulus. And 
here, too, if I may add phases not largely 
physical in nature, I would include the 
training of the moral, esthetic, and social 
feeling of the child, which comes so 
largely through the medium of games 
and dances. 

At present our quarrel is not between 
play and gymnastics or dancing and gym- 
nastics, but between so-called rhythmic 
gymnastics and formal gymnastics. We 
will grant for the sake of discussion that 
gymnastics have their. place in the gen- 
eral scheme of physical education and 
I will try to show as I go along certain 
proofs of their right to this place. 

But in speaking of gymnastics we 
must understand the same thing. Free- 
standing gymnastics are movements of 
the arms, legs or trunk, or combinations 
of such movements done without help or 
fixed apparatus. By rhythmic gymnas- 
tics are meant such movements or exer- 
cises done repeatedly in a certain defi- 
nite rhythm. For the present considera- 
tion they are without music. By formal 
gymnastics are meant such movements 
or exercises done in response to given 
commands. 

There have been two predominating 
systems, the Swedish and the German. 
Generally speaking, in the minds of most 
people the German system stood for 
rhythmically repeated movements usually 
accompanied by music. The Swedish 
system stood in direct opposition to this 
and its chief characteristic was a certain 
sharpness and definiteness of movements 
done in respense to direct commands. 








Most advocates of each system were for 
some time rigid in their own tenets,— 
they could admit no good in the other 
system. Gradually, however, a_ fusion 
of the good in both systems seems to 
be working out and we find the thinking 
teachers becoming less  hide-bound in 
their faith in one system. 

Few of us who have not thought or 
studied deeply into the subject, realize the 
important place that rhythm holds in our 
lives. It is impossible to define rhythm 
but we must admit its being and value. 
It is a force in our spiritual being, in 
our physical being and in all nature. We 
see it in the waves, in the tides, in day 
and night, in the sun and moon, in the 
seasons. Its examples are endless.- We 
find it in our heart-beat, in our breathing, 
in our digestion, in our walking. We 
see it in ourselves from early childhood, 
in our love for Mother Goose, for count- 
ing out sing-songs, for singing games. 
We respond to it when we instinctively 
brace up and beat time to the rhythm of 
band music, and at all times when we 
dance. We are always happy in rhythmic 
activity. 

Therefore, I would say that all big 
strenuous exercises can best be given 
in rhythmic series. Aside from the in- 
herent value of improving the sense 
of rhythm as an end in itself. And the 
value gained in the added enjoyment 
of the class, there are other lesser con- 
siderations. A class can take an exer- 
cise done in rhythmic series a greater 
number of times without fatigue and the 
teaching of such an exercise is much 
less exhausting for the teacher. Both 
time and voice are saved. 

So far I have made no mention of 
the use of music for these rhythmic ex- 
ercises. Music is advocated by many 
as adding to the exhilaration of the 
rhythm and to that feeling of “belong- 
ing.” Personally I feel that the tendency 
to slide over the parts of the exercises 
becomes stronger with the music. How- 
ever, that rests largely. with the teacher. 
The chief difficulty is that the setting of 
rhythmic serial exercises to music or 
music to them is a study by itself and 
must be done with great exactness. 
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DANCING AS A PHASE OF SCHOOL WORK IN THE SOCIAL 
LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY 


MARY SCHAFTER, 
Instructor in Dancing, Summer Session, University of California. 


(Synopsis of paper). 

Folk Dancing. Folk dancing has ele- 
vated the standards of dancing, assisted 
in the amalgamation of races, and tends 
to close up the social gap between the 
old and the young. It also acquaints the 
school children with the costumes and 
the characteristics of present and past 
nations. Folk dancing enlarges the social 
vision, breaks up cliques, and decreases 
selfishness. 

Social Dancing. Thousands of boys 
and girls obtain their first impressions of 
social life in the high school. It is 
useless to train the high school girls 
in correct postures and social dancing 
if the high school boys are left untrained. 
The boy leads the girl in social dancing, 
and imposes his restrictions upon her no 
matter how good a dancer she may be. 
High school boys should be taught not to 


hunch or oscillate their bodies every 
time they wish to express rhythm. Social 
dancing in the high school should de- 
velop in both boys and girls politeness, 
gracefulness and a scrupulous regard for 
the welfare of others. 

Esthetic Dancing. Esthetic dancing is 
highly individualized. This form of danc- 
ing has been confined to the girls in 
high school and universities. It strives 
after perfection in detail, and involves 
great intensity of effort. 

Pantomimic Dancing. The pantomimic, 
or dramatic dance, is highly educational. 
It uses all the other types of dancing and 
becomes a big cultural factor in the 
community. It has no set of rules except 
adherence to truth and art. The panto- 
mimic dance with the addition of dialogue 
or song can be made into the school fes- 
tival or blend with the town or city 
pageant. 


ATHLETIC PROBLEMS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 


FREDERICK W. COZENS. 


Conclusions. 

| ad proper control of athletics is 
a problem which should be of prime im- 
portance to all high school principals, 
physical directors and faculty members. 
This can only be brought about, I believe, 
by complete co-operation between teach- 
ers, coaches and students, and by the 
establishment in each high school of a 
board that will take a living interest in 
all the intricacies of the situation. 

2. We give too little thought to the 
matter of “who shall look out for our 
athletics,” that is on the playing field. 
Men must have just as technical a train- 
ing for this branch of education as for 
any other. It cannot be expected that a 
teacher spending all his energies in 
academic work can give the proper 
amount of time, study and effort to ath- 
letics that it deserves. What is needed 
is a teacher of broad principles and sound 
judgment to handle the situation. This 
person should give full time or half time 
at least to athletics and should be in 
co-operation with and under the juris- 


diction of the department of physical edu- 
cation. Because a man has been a 
professional athlete of one sort or an- 
other is no reason that he can be a suc- 
cessful coach without training. 

3. Sport should be play, not work, and 
taught in such a manner as to develop 
qualities of red-blooded manhood. Clean, 
wholesome sport should be our motto. 

4. A well-organized plan of intra-mural 
sports should be made a definite under- 
taking of the physical director. 

5. Interschool competition is worthy 
of a place in the athletic system of any 
high school. Its advantages far out- 
weigh its evils when the administration 
is properly cared for. 

6. In many respects play facilities in 
our high schools of California are in- 
adequate, or, if adequate, are not worked 
to good advantage. Principals in urban 
communities especially should keep fight- 
ing for ground room, play space, so that 
in the years to come we may see hun- 
dreds participating in the vigorous activi- 
ties of youth, 
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SWIMMING AS A PHASE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


LORAINE L. 


CADWELL, 


Director of Physical Education, Girls’ Collegiate School, Los Angeles. 


From aé_ recreational standpoirt no 
sport is more universally loved than 
swimming. It has all the joys and few 
of the dangers of other sports. Old 
and young, fat and thin, weak and well 
can enjoy it. It is one of the few sports 
that can be indulged in with impunity 
when college days are over and one 
sinks into a more or less sedentary life. 
The play spirit is the spirit of the pool. 
The contact of air, sun and water acts 
as a tonic to nerve and skin. The de- 
mand for deep and rhythmical breathing 
develops goods lungs and chest, enlarg- 
ing the diaphragm and_ thorax. The 
necessity for right balance in the water 
demands straight backs and correct car- 
riage of the head, chest and shoulders. 
The vigorous play of large muscle 
masses calls for a _ sturdy heart and 
good circulation The horizontal posi- 
tion sets right the pelvic organs, and 
the action of the abdominal muscles as- 
sist materially in the normal functioning 
of liver, kidneys and bowels. Of all 
sports it develops the body most sym- 
metrically as it brings into play all the 
large muscles of the body, creating long 
pliant muscles, not hard knotted ones. 
No part of the body is developed at the 
expense of other parts. It materially 


lessens the susceptibility to colds, gives 


grace and poise, teaches relaxation and 
is often a means of saving your own or 
others’ lives. 

Balance, correct co-ordination and 
breathing are the three essentials of 
swimming. Correct co-ordination is best 
taught out of the water, breathing can 
be satisfactorily mastered in your own 
bath tub, and balance alone is left for 
the pool. 

Strokes may be divided into corrective, 
rest, speed, endurance and fancy strokes. 
Splashing about in the water is not 
swimming. A stroke to be worth any- 
thing should follow the law of mechanics. 
Every movement of arms or legs must 
be purposeful and a steady gliding stroke 
with the least amount of exertion for 
the greatest result, is the ideal toward 
which we work. 

Schools should introduce dry land 
drills as a part of their physical train- 
ing work. These drills should be care- 
fully graded and made a part of the 
physical training outline for each year’s 
work. When the children are thoroughly 
familiar with the proper co-ordination 
and breathing they should be allowed to 
test out their knowledge in the water. 
The ideal way of course would be to 
finish off each physical training period 
with a short lesson in the pool. 


ORGANIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS FOR GENERAL 
PARTICIPATION 


S. L. OSBORNE, 


T 


In all schools we have the two groups, 
the varsity and the non-varsity material. 
And as a physical educator one cannot 
and should not neglect either group. 

Usually, however, it is the group that 
is perhaps high in ambition but low in 
athletic skill that is neglected. In organ- 
izing this larger and untrained group it 
seems to me that three important factors 
must be kept in mind. First, we are deal- 
ing with young adolescents and _ there- 
fore must not neglect the strong element 
of competition. Second, there must be 
something about which to build a spirit 
of team loyalty and pride. Third, the 





Department Physical Training, High School, Berkeley. 


fun element must predominate and games 
fitted to the needs of the group \vain 
the success of the venture is very largely 
dependent upon the following: 

1. The active sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the principal. 

2. The active support of the teachers. 

3. The kind of appeal made to the 
students. 

4. The experience and personality of 
the physical director. 

Every detail must be well thought out 
and gone into carefully. Care must be 
taken not to antagonize the regular 
athletic teams but rather enlist. their co- 








ET a 


operation. If possible a few of the lead- 
ing athletes should be secured to act as 
a committee. The president of the stu- 
dent body should also serve on this com- 
mittee. This will immediately give the 
project standing with the student body. 
The school principal should be consulted 
and his aid enlisted. A system of awards 
must be worked out. It will aid very 
materially to get all your athletically 
inclined teachers behind the movement. 

The next logical step would be to have 
your principal call a meeting of all the 
boy-advisees. At this meting the prin- 
cipal would state briefly the purpose of 
the gathering and then call upon the 
physical director to state his plans. 

Fach adviser would probably have not 
less than ten nor more than thirty boys 
under his or her charge. So at once 
we have our unit of competition. Each 
adviser should be induced to his or her 
utmost to enter a team or teams into 
every contest. Thus you will have two 


elements for success at hand, competi- 
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tion, and loyalty to the advisory sec- 
tion. Moreover, you at once get the 
majority of the students entered for the 
various games. Some one member of 
the faculty should also see that a faculty 
team be entered if possible. Now there 
is one factor we must take cognizance of 
and that is the average senior does not 
care to play against such insignificant 
units as the scrubs. Therefore the ad 
visory section teams can be grouped into 
senior, middlers, and scrubs, each group 
playing for its own individual champion- 
ship. Then when these class champion- 
ships have been decided they in turn 
can play for the final or school cham- 
pionship. : 

Plain oak shields are the proper tro- 
phies. The names of the winning teams 
are placed upon them and they are hung 
in the classroom of the adviser. These 
shields are designed by the art depart- 
ment and are made by the manual train- 
ing class. Trophies become the property 


of the winning team. 


HOW NOT TO COACH ATHLETICS IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


WALTER 


(Synopsis of Paper). 

The necessity for high school athletics 
has been demonstrated by experience. 
The arguments in favor of this form of 
activity are conclusive. Proper athletics 
develop personality and fill the mind 
with high ideals. Victories are not 
worth while unless honestly won. Under 
training is better than over training. 
Athletics sanely administered make the 
body tough and sound so that it will 
easily throw off sickness in after life. 
There should be a proper balance main- 
tained between physical growth and 
mental development. Competition in 
high school athletics foreshadows the 
inevitable struggles of adult life. Good 
competition teaches boys to respect the 
rights of others. Athletic work must 
be adapted to the boy’s physical needs. 

Small high schools should not under- 
take too many branches of athletics. The 
actual number of contests during a semes- 
ter in which a boy can participate should 
be limited. 


The desire to win at all hazards is 


‘HRISTIFE, 
Head Track Coach for the Associated 


Students, University of California. 
probably the greatest evil in high school 
athletics. Coaches must be bound by 
just and strict rules. 


1 
} 
i 


High school boys should be taught to 
accept defeat gracefully. An honest ef- 
fort is recompense in itself even though 


defeat is encountered. 


Teachers, principals and coaches must 
realize their responsibilities. Rules must 
be plain and simple. Never ask a boy 
to do a thing that you would not do if 
the conditions were reversed. Give the 
scrub a chance as well as the champion 
Educate and instruct the boy in the the- 
ory of correct athletics. Games and 
meets that require considerable traveling 
should be discouraged. Place only excel- 
lent people on the committee of rules. 
Coaches are sometimes selfish and must 
be held to strict line of duty as well as 
the players. 

The chief purpose, after all,- in high 
school athletics is the development of 
the boys and girls, and not merely the 


wining of victories. 
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CALIFORNIA HIGH 


BASKETBALL AND CITIZENSHIP 


B. M. CHERRINGTON, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, University of California. 


Sound bodies are at a premium today. 
This is obvious. The contribution of 
athletics generally in this regard, needs 
no discussion. Perhaps there might be 
some controversy with reference to the 
relative value of basketball as compared 
with other sports in procuring the type 
of physical fitness needed in the young 
men who are to serve our nation. It 
might be urged that basketball gives a 
better all-round development than foot- 
ball, baseball, or any of the major 
sports Whether or not basketball excels 
is debatable, but certain it is that supple- 
ness and splendid powers of muscular co- 
ordination follow continued participation 
in the game 

! am of the opinion, that basketball, 
unlike baseball or football, tends to 
make young men erect. The fact that 
for a considerable portion of the time 


players’ eyes are fixed upon a basket ten 


feet above the floor and not upon the 
ground is 1 small factor in deciding 
this opinion 


No sport more than basketball is con- 
ducive to clean living, for in no sport will 
failure to train tell more quickly. We 
have at the Presidio in the R. O. T. C 


many of the star athletes of our western 


colleges. Recently I was talking with 
one of the men selected on the All-Pacific 
Coast Basketball team. This man has 
also been fullback on his university 
football team and a member of the base- 
ball team. According to his testimony 
he could play football while not in the 
best of condition and baseball also, but 
for basketball he must be in perfect form. 
This, I believe will be the testimony of 
others who have had similar athletic ex- 
perience. 
Ethical Value of Athletics. 

The ethics of sports have been dis- 
cussed so frequently that there is nothing 
new to be said. We are all familiar with 
the ideas that basketball develops self- 
control; willingness to subordinate self- 
interest for group interest; (the boy who 
at first wishes to make all the shots for 
the basket soon learns to pass to a 
fellow player); willingness to play ac- 
cording to the spirit as well as to the 
letter of the rules; a good sportsman 
who will not play dirty tricks on his 
opponent and who will take the de- 
cisions of the referee without complaint 
In short, basketball helps a young man to 
become an industrious, unselfish, co-oper- 
ating, fair-playing, loyal member of a 


group. 
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RURAL HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 





A NEW FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Ww. We 


KEMP, 


Professor of School Administration, University of California 


Recent as is the movement for the bet- 
terment of the rural schools, it has begn 
productive of one of the most astonish- 
ing developments in the whole field of 
education, namely—the growth of train- 
ing agencies for rural teachers. So rapid 
has this been in very recent years, par- 
ticularly since 1910, that one may well 
raise the question: Is the state normal 
school of today almost crowded out of 
the field of rural education, and is it in 
the future to relinquish all attention to 
this work and to confine its activities to 
the preparation of urban teachers or be 
displaced by the city training school? In 
the event that such changes take place 
will it be for the advancement of the 
professional training of teachers, or will 
the public school system have lost, there- 
by, one of the best teacher-training agen- 

Statistical data taken from reports of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
and from special bulletins of the U. $ 
Bureau of Education reveal just how 
rapidly new types of training courses for 
rural teachers have been established in 
this country In 1900 three states had 
recognized training courses for rural 
teachers distinct from the usual state 
normals. These states were New York, 
Kansas, and Wisconsin. In the case of 
New York a few old-time academies were 
training teachers for the common schools 
and certain high schools, few in num- 
ber, had added training classes, but all 
these were under the direct sanction and 
control of the state department of educa 
tion. Kansas had an arrangement where- 
by a few high schools, through teacher- 
training departments were empowered 
to prepare rural teachers. And Wiscon- 
sin’s legislature had sanctioned, just 
prior to 1900, the establishment of two 
county training schools for the same 
purpose. From 1900 to 1905 the move- 


ment seems to have grown at a moderate 
rate, but in the past decade there has 
been a growth by leaps and bounds. Wis 
consin by 1910 had sanctioned twenty 
county training schools and these 
increased to thirty-three that have bee 
sanctioned, with at least thirty that have 


1 


been established. Furthermore the state 
has established twenty-seven training 
courses in high schools in those counties 
that do not have county training schools 
Kansas added a new impetus to her 


work in 1909 and now has more than two 


hundred training departments in_ her 
high schools. Starting in 1906 Minnesota 
has now in the neighborhood of 125 


departments. Nebraska between 1908 and 
the present has legalized almost 200, and 
Iowa, since 1912, about the same number 


Missouri and Michigan show a like 


thusiasm. The south has been invaded 
by the movement, Virginia, Florida, 
Texas, Arkansas and North Carolina hav 
ing added the new type. While Maine 


and Oregon represent the spread of high 
school teacher-training courses to the 
northeast and to the west. Teacher train- 
ing of a high school variety is now to be 
found in almost one-half of the forty- 


eight states, so that it may be said to 


have reached the proportions of a na 
tional movement. More than one thous- 
and high schools are engaged in the work, 
and the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in 1915 reported an enrollment 


25,000 with a list of teacher graduates 


numbering almost 12,000. Other fi 


JQ 


will. show the significance of the move 


I 


ment within states Wisconsin, for ex- 


ample, in 1915, sent out 149 graduates 
from the rural courses of the regu 
state normal schools. In the same year 
the Wisconsin high schools sent out nine 
teen men and 246 women graduates from 


~ 


their teacher-training departments while 


the county training schools graduated 
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Many High School ‘Teachers 


of California Prefer 


These Books 


No. of California 
Schools using 


Bene: . enamel. LAteratite sk oi ee ee 152 
Long: American Literature.... Spe peti aati, 
Briggs and McKinney: First Book of Composition ) 
Hanson: Two Year Course in English Composition ( 104 
Allen and Greenough: Caesar and 

Greenough, D’Ooge and Daniell: Second Year Latin § 110 
Allen and Greenough: Latin Grammac.............................. 112 
pvea-mad Neceenouen: CACO oan acta ecivccs 78 
Greenough and Kittredge: Virgil...................--ccssssesosecceecee 50) 


i Woge: Latin Composiion:... a AZ 
Hawkes, Luby and Touton: First Course in Algebra 192 
Wentworth-Smith: Geometry and 


Betz and Webb: Geometry................ gi cease ae ae aa 245 
Wentworth-Smith: Trigonometry, .and 

Granville: Trigonometry RE ciel, ee mieseitaaaes 148 
Robinson and Breasted: Outlines of European ees 

(Part One) ” , 119 
Breasted Ancient Times \ 
Myers: Ancient History 
Robinson and Beard: Outlines of European History } 

(Part Two) 172 
Robinson: Medieval and Modern Times ( a 
Myers: Medieval and Modern History 
Cheyney: English History 130 
Muzzey American f1istory.. 3... i ad sek 234 
Millikan and Gale: First Course in Physics............ oO 
McPherson and Henderson: First Course in 

shemist7y oes Phe Pe ODS eae een ae 81 
Caldwell and Eikenberry: General Science...................... 79 
Miner: Bookkeeping Bee pe A ei sera 128 
Huffcut: Elements of Business Law................................. 69 
Moore and Myner: Practical Business Arithmetic.......... 136 
Brigham: Commercial GeograpBy:c.....< ccc. cn 60 
Coester: Soantsh Grammar ..2k eee eee +3 


No. of California 
Schools using 
Nearest Competitor 
48 
03 


93 


8 
19 
105 


79 
102 
82 
36 
88 
997 


67 


If your books for 1917-1918 are not selected can you do better than choose 


from those that have been tried and not found wanting? 


Ginn & Company, Publishers 


20 SECOND STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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more than 750. In Minnesota the high 
school training departments have ab- 
sorbed practically the entire work of pre- 
paring rural teachers. The state normal 
schools do not attempt to offer any pro- 
gram of special courses for rural teach- 
ers, their annual output being called at 
once to the high schools and the graded 
schools. Rural teachers from Minnesota 
high schools number at present more 
than 1500 annually, and the output in 
both Nebraska and Kansas is more than 
this. 


All states having legalized high school 
training departments have also extended 
state aid in the form of a financial sub- 
sidy, though in no case covering the 
entire cost of the _ project In some 
states, Kansas, for instance, local com- 
munities have also added these depart- 
ments without waiting for state aid. 
State aid has made it possible for state 
departments of education to act as a 
unifying force. High schools must usually 
have the sanction of the state depart- 
ment before establishing training courses; 
the new course of study must be ap- 
proved either as a whole or in specific 
subjects; so that a closer relationship 
between this work and the state super- 
intendent’s office is possible to be main- 
tained than has been customary in the 
case of state normal schools. Obviously 
not every high school can set up train- 
ing departments. They must qualify in 
certain ways and those that do are con- 
sequently the strongest of the rural high 
schools. 

If one begins to inquire as to the need 
of high school teacher-training courses it 
may at once be said that a+ movement 
that could have gained such proportions 
in so short a time is abundant evidence 
of a need. From every state, however, 
comes the report of the inadequacy of 
teacher - training agencies. Normal 
schools with diculty keep pace with the 
demands from cities and towns Until 
the advent of high school training, they 
tell us, the rural schools perished, being 
given over almost wholly to an untrained 
body of young people. Up to that time 
it was a case of rural teachers having 
no advantage in preparation over their 


pupils save in point of time—that is, the 
rural teacher had taken the same studies 
from one-half year to two years earlier 
than the pupils. It is not to be won 
dered at that leading school adminis- 
trators in each of the states are almost 
unanimous in endorsing the movement. 
The following responses show the kind 
of favorable reaction that comes trom 
county superintendents of counties in 
which such courses are located: 

l. “As a rule training-school graduates 
are strong in initiative, resourcefulness, 
methods, orderliness, and neatness oft 
rooms.” 

2. “The greatest strength of the train 
ing school graduates is in their prepara 
tion for their work in the graded and 
rural schools, their understanding rf 
school problems and professional spirit.” 

3. “They do better work in reading 
and make better assignments.” 

4. “They are strong in organization 
in planning their work for each day, 
presentation, and in primary reading.” 


One is inclined to accept this endors: 


ment as a comparison of training teachers 
with the untrained rather than as a 
comparison with the regular 

school graduate, but even so, it is most 
significant Still more significant is this 
sentence trom the 1913-14 report t 
State Superintendent of Kansas: “With- 
in a decade no teacher will be teaching 


even in the rural schools of Kansas, who 
has not had at least a full four-year 
high school course, including special 
work in normal training.” To this 
favorable appraisal I wish to add three 
other points made by Mr. A. A. Gray in 
his article on the “Training of High 
School Teachers” which is to be found 
in the’ American School Board Journal 
for February, 1917: 

1. “A high school having a training 
course becomes a better high school. In 
such a school we have a group of young 
people having a real and definite aim in 
their education—a desire to do something. 
Where teachers’ training courses are of- 
fered in the high school, the course of 
study becomes stronger, and the whole 
general tone of the high school is 
raised.” 


2. “The training courses bring stronger 


















High School Text Books 


Popular in California 


MATHEMATICS 


— SN LT PCLT TRIP Rn OG 


Wrens a Tatts A Parst Year Alpetra... iii ec acinesen $ .96 ' 
Wells*& Hart's A Second Cotiree “mm Aletta ee: $1.42 
Wells & Hart's Geometry (Plane ‘Oc, SOlid. (OC) asiicccccccsscsscdicomeceessssmnscies welawe 

ENGLISH 
Bunlie’s Busmess. Baeglish........0. 2.02... Ste a i a te iebapapicies $1.16 j 
Gerrish & Cunningham’s Practical English Composition.......000.0..0.0.220.:200--2000+-+- $1.24 
Wwooney's Handbook ‘of Composition... 8 Bo ce sd ces ene 80 
Knowles’s Oral English Sp ie ant scorns ele ate teaeltn iets oe places sere becca Siac De ' 
BRAC atGee Ss TAINO 3s oh ds ed hee ec $ .50 
Arden Shakespeare, each  ........ Sse hee a ieee Ae cis Loa cae Spee NE ies hu re eee ee $ .30 

HISTORY 
Webster’s Ancient History .. Ieee crtnee ethan cokaedae te eased exer that ecmansesee $1.60 
Webster's Early European History (Ancient and Mediaeval).......... nies ....9 1.60 


Spanhootd s Mlementarbucnh .<..s.cciecnn een Ae 5 odes sed teiecntacee $1.15 
Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch ie a elie tate De ae pat Ra hee Caen eaer cc. sieneetna en ; $1.15 
Zinnecker’s Deutsch fur Anfanger.................. $1.25 
Manfred’s Ein Praktischer Anfang pence $1.25 
Mosher & Jenney’s Lern-und Lesebuch aes $1.25 
Holzwarth’s Gruss aus Deutschland.......... Se seh eh ...1.00 


SPANISH 


9 


pt pe pee et pet 


Marion & Garennes’s Legua Castellana 


Hills & Ford’s Spanish Grammar $ 
Hills & Ford’s First Spanish Course... $ 


Nelson’s Spanish American Reader Reece vaees Settee 
\Vchittem & Andrade’s Spanish Commercial Correspondence 
Waxman’s A Trip to South America... 


LATIN 












Uibo bo bo by 
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Moulton’s Introductory Latin uaiaraedeed aed $ 
Towle & Jenk’s Caesar; Books I to VII..... aeeaeionicben Sietessestiooe ee 


SCIENCE 


Newell’s General Chemistry........ sia ctenttelos dacieieee ee tee 7 $1.2 
Elhuff’s General Science ee Sipe i Be ae, Lor $ 
Elhuff’s General Science Manual..... Bei tee OP acts. sander cant ee 
Waiters” Principies Gl TPSarth “Gop WO! nsisstee ee aan $1.60 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 






G. H. Chilcote, Mgr, 565 Market St., San Francisco C. F. Scott 
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teachers both in the high school and in 
the grades.” 

3. “These training schools bring a 
greater community interest. Where the 
regular teacher and the student teachers 
come and go among the country schools 
a better community spirit is bound to 
grow up. New ideas are carried from 
school to school and from community to 
community.” 

All in all, I think we can agree with 
the advocates of these training courses 
who contend that they have answered a 
long felt need; that they have in gen- 
eral been successftl in improving very 
discouraging situations; and that they 
will have to be fostered as long as state 
schools fail to train teachers for the 
rural schools in adequate numbers, which 
is, of course, equivalent to admitting 
that this type of teacher-training work 
for the rural schools has become a per- 
manent and fixed policy in a large part 
of our country. 

But there are other aspects of this 
movement that are less to be desired. 
\fter what has been said, it may seem 
paradoxical to claim that a_ lowered 
standard for rural school preparation has 
thus been set up but such is the case. 
\ preparation which is the equivalent of 
high school training has been made a 
standard goal and is generally so ac- 
cepted in practice \s the movement 
spreads the fixed goal will tend to fol- 
low; it has followed thus far as a mat- 
ter of fact. In Wisconsin, where condi- 
tions are more favorable than elsewhere, 
not one teacher in ten has sought addi- 
tional preparation at higher institutions 
and not one in twenty has finished any 
course at a higher institution. Teachers 
may be certified on less than four years 


ly above the elementary grades. 


of stu 
While in one or two instances a post- 
high school year is required for a 
superior type of certificate, the majority 
of rural teachers are not getting more 
than two years or three years of work 
above the grades. And it appears in 
some cases to be possible to get a cer- 
tificate after one year of work equiva- 
lent to that of a high school. 
Immaturity is apparently to be another 
characteristic of these teachers. Note 
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for example the ages of prospective 
teachers as shown in a report from one 
state for the year 1913. Out of 1227 en- 
rolled in these courses we find 109 of 
the ages of 20 and 21 respectively, the 
remainder range from 16 to 19 years in- 


i227, 2 


clusive. For this same group of 
summary of their academic preparation 
is of interest. It is as follows: 
Number who were high school grad- 





WME .occesc: te biideptiatecten themes 2 ... 134 
Those having three years of advanced 
work weiss ; i cerca » ae 
Those having two years of advanced 
ORI ode acces Eaetecameares 123 
Those having one year of advanced 
WGN oso ss sida t 182 
Kighth-grade graduate only 758 
From one-room country school 519 
From country graded school........... 155 
From eighth grade in city.......... 85 


Certainly there is danger that rural 
education is apt to have w offset some 
of its advantages gained through high 
school training departments by the short- 


comings of immature teachers. School 
officers voice the danger. Such teachers, 


they frankly say, are handicapped by lack 
of maturity, they are apt to be weak 
academically and weak in methods, they 
tend to underestimate the importance of 
thoroughness. Other responses mention 
weakness in government, immature judg- 
ment, and weak knowledge of subject- 
matter. Many are dangerously deficient 
in experience, in education and in train- 
ing previous to the time they start train- 
ing-school work. 

In comparison with the present-day 
equipment of state normal schools in 
the matter of both building accommoda- 
tions and classroom materials, the local 
institutions have much to be desired 
These are exceptions to be sure but it 
would be generally true in most of the 
states. In the matter of teaching staff 
the comparison is even worse. In the 
normal school there is a large staff de- 
voted to the expounding of theory and 
the application of that theory in prac- 
tice. The point is that such a staff is 
entirely engrossed with the problem of 
training teachers. In high school de- 
partments there is.a variety of practice 
in the employment of training teachers. 
This ranges from one part-time teacher 
in some places to a training staff of four 
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BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Do you high school teachers get tired of having your attention 
constantly called to new books, each one, according to its publisher, 
the “best ever’’? 


If you do, stop for a moment and compare present-day secon- 
dary school texts with those of two generations ago—if you can 
find any. And remember that the publication of many new text- 
books means progress in every phase of education. 


Following are some of the latest good books, which we recom- 
mend to the high school teachers of California: 
Ashley—The New Civics.......... z Pied ee er eer ogee seoseep bOU 


Cahill & Ruggeri—Office Practice............... orien Back te = 
Ely & Wicker—Elementary Principles of Economics... Kai 
Fuentes & Francois—Practical Spanish Grammaz........................... .... 1.00 
Leavitt & Brown—Elementary Social Science..............000000000000....... .80 
Sheaffer—Household Accounting .......... 65 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 


IN THE SERVICE 


“We must all speak, act and serve together.”’ 
-President Wilson. 
The directing heads of three branches of the Government service 
are served stenographically by writers of Gregg Shorthand. 
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In the Executive department, Mr. Charles L. Swem is the official 
reporter and personal stenographer of the President himself, while 
Mr. Tumulty’s stenographer is Warren F. Johnson. 

Secretary McAdoo’s speeches in behalf of the Liberty Loan were 
reported by Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer. 

Finally, General Pershing, in accordance with the “Pershing Pur- 
pose’—a specialist in every branch—has appointed as his private 
secretary Mr. Roscoe Kincaid. 


These brilliant writers of Gregg Shorthand are contributing valu- 
able assistance “in the service.” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Office 
PHELAN BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO | 
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teachers giving full time to this work 
3y the very nature of the case the scat- 
tered local institutions cannot hope to 
vie with the normal schools of a state 
in such items as equipment and_ staff. 
The course of study in consequence must 
of necessity be crowded and meagre. 
The advisability of such professional 


training courses as “methods,” “school 


management,” “observation,” and “prac- 
tice work” is hardly to be commended 
for these adolescents, and careful ob- 
servers have reported that the results 
of introducing them are very questionable. 

In the bulletin on “Training Courses for 
Rural Teachers,” prepared for the Bureau 
of Education by Monahan and Wright, 
the opinions of a number of educational 
experts are given in support of this high 
schoo] teacher-training work But there 
are those who do not favor the plan and 
from two of these, whose knowledge of 
the work is unquestioned, I wish to 
quote. Mr. Payson Smith, now Com- 
missioner of Education for Massachu- 
setts, but who was Superintendent of 
Schools in Maine when the plan was in- 
augurated and developed there, Says of 
it: “I do not regard the plan of com- 
bining teachers’ training with secondary 
school work as a wise one. I believe 
wherever it is adopted it will tend to 
depreciate rather than to raise the stand 
ard of teaching.” Mr. W. E. 
State Inspector of rural schools’ for 


Larson, 


Wisconsin, while advocating the Wis- 
consin county training schools is opposed 
to the high school training courses in 
that state He says: “As a_ general 
proposition I do not believe in this plan 
of preparing teachers for rural schools 
I will admit that much good may be 
done by the high schools taking up 
professional work, but there are other 
considerations that enter into the ques 
tion that make me doubt the advisability 
of pushing this matter too far. * * * * 
I find that we must work toward making 
teaching a profession, and in order to 
do so we must recognize that teaching 
in the country school is no small job, 
and that the preparation for the work is 


just as important as the preparation of 


teachers for the cities. It seems to me 
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that the introduction of professional 
courses into the high school will simply 
postpone the day when we shall recog- 
nize that country school teaching is a 


* * * * I believe that 


profession. 
the preparation for country school work 
should be done in a school that makes 
this work its business, as the city train- 
ing school makes it its business to pre- 
pare teachers for the city grades. “Opin- 
ions such as these seem to hold out the 
hope, after all, high school teacher-train- 
ing departments, as these have been here- 
tofore organized, ought rather to be 
looked upon as meeting temporary and 
not permanent needs and that they do 
not by any means meet the ideal in the 
training of rural teachers. 

The problem of high school co-opera- 
tion in teacher-training has only pre- 
sented itself to California as a possibility 
of the future. Although so many states 
have given it the attention already in- 
dicated in these pages, the problem has 
never been set on foot in California from 
the same point of view. For some years 
past our state has been able to call to 
the rural schools a type of teacher whose 
preparation in the way of training has 
been quite above the average in most of 
the states. A bulletin of the Bureau 
Education entitled, “Efficiency and Prep- 


aration of Rural School Teachers,” by 
Harold W. Foght will deny the above 
statement, for in the comparison which 
it sets forth California ranks low. but 


Mr. Phelps of the Fresno Normal School 
has ably refuted that finding as far as 
it concerns very typical sections of the 
state. Mr. Phelps shows in School Re- 
view for May, 1917, that about 80 per 
cent of rural teachers have normal or 
college or even university credentials 
In a supplementary study he concluded 
that 61.6 per cent of rural teachers are 
at least normal graduates. While he is 
modest in making a general assumption 
for the state from these figures, I believe 
that he is amply justified in inferring that 
California’s showing in this regard is 
probably the best of any state in the 
union. “It need only be pointed out, 
says Mr. Phelps, “that there are eight 
normal schools in California which are 
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graduating from 1500 to 1800 teachers 
each year, a number estimated to be fully 
half as many new teachers as are needed 
in the state; that the work of the Cali- 
fornia state normal schools is based on 
eraduation from a four-year high school 
course and consists of at least two years 
of professional training; that teachers 
coming from other states, of whom there 
are a very large number, must have cre- 
dentials equivalent to graduation from 
a California normal school in order to 
be certified; and that certification by mere 
examination is becoming less and less a 
means of entering the profession.” 
School boards and superintendents as 
well as applicants for positions in the 
state are thoroughly familiar with the 
keen competition for such places, and 
they are all witnesses to the fact that 
California draws heavily from the pro- 
fessionally trained teachers of other 
states. For these reasons then California 
has not felt an urgent need of high school 
teacher-training courses. 

But the problem is presenting itself 
from two other angles,—that of the 
junior college, and that of the new high 
school requirements for normal schools 
entrance and graduation. 


The junior college: It is too early to 


forecast the possible expansion of the 
junior college, but it is quite conceivable 
that among its various programs it will 
become an agency for the training of 
teachers in regions not easily reached 
by the normal schools whethef in rural 
or in urban communities. It could well 


1 


aspire to such activity both because of 


its equipment in the way of a_ school 


plant and because of its staff of well- 
trained teachers Indeed, as it becomes 


necessary to increase the number of our 
state normals, I think we may expect to 
see a number of the junior colleges qual- 
ify for such work If such events do 
‘ome to pass we shall have brought 
about a type of high school co-operation 
in teacher-training that does not lower 
the present standards of certification 

The new high school requirement for 
normal school entrance and graduation: 
In April, 1916, the State Board of Edu- 


ation through power conferred by Sec- 
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tion 1579 of the Political Code, adopted 
certain rules and regulations governing 
the admission requirements to graduation 
from the state normal schools. These 
regulations have indirectly inaugurated in 
the high schools of California a type 
of co-operation that is highly commend- 
able. They do not make possible a 
short cut to rural school certification but 
rather the reverse. These regulations, 
by holding the normal school intrant ré 
sponsible for certain designated secondary 
courses, have in reality set up a | 
normal course in the high school which 
is destined to be as closely related to 
the regular normal course as are the 
present-day pre-legal and _ pre-medical 
courses of our universities and colleges 
related to the respective Schools of Law 
and Medicine Minimum units required 
for graduation (beyond a complete ele- 


mentary course) from normal schools 


are twenty-four. Fifteen of these must 
be taken in a secondary school and must 


include the following specific subjects: 


t 


> 


English Literature and Languages..3 units 
General Science 

United States History and Civics 
World History 

Mathematics 


—hoee 


The remainder of the fifteen units may 
be made up from subjects such as: Bio- 
logical Sciences, Fine Arts, Music, Ele- 
ments of Agriculture, Manual Training 
or Household Arts, and others to be 
elected. 

Thus without radically reorganizing 
high school curricula, without substitut 
ing a short cut high school training de 
partment, the State Board has pointed 


out to the high school the possibility 
of organizing a new course—the pt 
normal course; and it 1s thereby 
tically added a third year if not a 

year to the professional course for ele- 
mentary teachers without changing the 
total preparation in point of years of 
study. Indirectly it asks the high school 
to reassemble the schedule of courses 
in such a way that prospective teachers 
may in the years of high school work 
concentrate attention on courses 
closely in line with their later profes 


sional training 
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WALTER-KRAUSE GERMAN SERIES 
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Walter-Krause “First German Reader.” 

Walter-Krause “First German Reader.” 

Ballard-Krause “Short Stories for Oral 
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And the following German Texts— 
Arnold’s “Fritz auf Ferien.” 
Gerstacker’s “Irrfahrten.” 

Seidel’s “Leberecht Huhnchen.” 
Storm’s “Immensee.” 

Storm’s “Pole Poppenspaler.” 
Wildenbruch’s “Das Edle Blut.” 

Von Hillern’s “Hoher als die Kirche.” 
Baumbach’s “Der Schwiegersohn.” 
Goethe’s “Hermann und Dorothea.” 
These are the best arranged and best 
edited editions in print. 

WALTER-BALLARD FRENCH SERIES 
Walter-Ballard “Beginners’ French.” 
sallard “A French Reader.” 

Ballard “Short Stories for Oral 
French”: 

Sand’s “La Mare au Diable.” 

Harvitt’s “Contes Divers.” 

SPANISH 
Ballard-Stewart “Short Stories for 

Oral Spanish.” 


Mikels’ “Short Stories for High Schools” 
-the best collection available. 
Coulter’s “Elementary Science.” A new 
book from the right view point. 
James & Sanford “American History”— 
a sane and conservative treatment of 
the subject. 
FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
“The Natural Method Readers”—the 


very best in regard to both Method 
and Content 

“Stories of Thrift for Young Amer- 
icans”—the best supplementary 
reader ever written. 

Gordy’s “American Beginnings’ in 
Europe”’—admittedly the standard 
history for the sixth grade. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


165 POST STREET 
San Francisco 


W. O. BAKER, Coast Manager 
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By A. H. WHEELER 


A perfectly graded, modern collection 
of ten thousand written and oral ex- 
ercises to go with any _ textbook. 
Board work wastes time; this book 
does ‘away with board work. 

Cloth, -90 cents 


FOOD STUDY 


The new high-school textbook and 
laboratory manual in Domestic Sci- 
ence, by Proressor Mase. T. WELL- 
MAN, Head of the Department of 
Home Economics in Indiana Univer- 
sity; formerly instructor in Dietetics 
and Household Chemistry at Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. Price, $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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THE TEACHER AND RURAL HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION 


OSMAN 
Principal, 


The people of a certain town saw 
the many fences reeling along the worn- 
out board walk and the weeds thriving 
on the rich soil of back-yards and vacant 
lots, but they lacked suggestion and 
leadership. An enterprising teacher ar- 
ranged for a_ stereopticon lecture on 
the decoration of home grounds that 
taught the principal A B C’s of land- 
scape planting. Beautiful slides - they 
were, the pictures clear and well pre- 


The seed was planted, and all 
that summer it grew until here and there 
newly turned earth 


sented. 
showed activity. A 
that 


exercise came 


ladies’ improvement club had ex- 


isted and died for want of 


to life, a branch of the growing seed. 


The court house grounds were plowed, 
sowed to lawn and planted with shrubs 
and trees. The city park was cleared 


of brush and lined with pretty paths and 


beds of flowers Home flower gardens 
and lawns rapidly came to their own 
and the school which had started this 


movement found it difficult to keep pace 


with the general improvement. 


\ young man one evening as he was 


walking along the street in chanced con 
versation with the principal of the high 
school volunteered the remark: “It is 
no fun to hang around a pool joint and 
that’s 


the saloons, but where the fel- 


lows are, and where am I to go?” In 


talking with him further on this situation 


the principal said, “You get twenty 
young fellows together and we will ar- 
range two nights a week for you at 


the gymnasium.” <A young man teacher 
with one of the business men volunteered 


The 


the gymnasium meant recreation to these 


their services. new atmosphere of 
young men in the true sense of the word, 
and they liked it. 

The 


movie 


cheap road show and _ five-cent 


once determined the _ people’s 


standard of entertainment, but due to 
the organizing ability of a single teacher 
the best talent furnished by the Univer- 
Extension Division and the highest 
class of supple- 


ment the delightful, clean, and inspiring 


sity 


lyceum has come to 


High School, Crescent 


HULL, 

City. 
social evenings given in the high school 
auditorium for its patrons. 

The City Library Committee has wel- 
suggestions from the English 
find 


fiction, the best in poetry, the real 


comed 


teacher and we standard works of 
heart 
of our great literature rapidly supplanting 
the cheap repeater type of novel. 

The 


in twelve 


country boys are well organized 
different 
ture teacher of the 
left 


to drive home not only the principles of 


agricul- 
Not a 
unturned in his 


clubs by the 
school. stone 


has been endeavor 


crop raising, but those elements of man- 


hood that make a boy a man. With a 
car and portable stereopticon of his own 
you will find this man here and there 
among the rural schools, giving profit- 
able talks to the farmers and _ thei 
children. 

The domestic science teacher, seeing 
the need for work among the girls of 


Miss 


Extension 


Clark of 


Department 


the county, arranged for 
the Agricultural 
and organize 


of the University to 
Mother-Daughter 


come 


Clubs in the country. 





The meetings were well attended, the 
women and girls anxious to do some 
thing, and though these clubs are under 


the direction of the 
find the 


university, you will 


domestic science teacher at the 


1 


meetings helping in the work. You will 


find the adjacent 


her mite to make life more 


her, too, in one-room 


school doing 
while 


worth for the girls 


The school is rapidly coming to be a 
information for the 
people of the district. A bottle of 


is sent 


clearing house of 


milk 


to be tested. Formulas are asked 


for sprays. Plant and tree pests are 


brought to be examined. A piece of ore 


analysis, and there is 
tested. A 


pig brings the inquiry, “Where can we 


is submitted for 


soil to be sick horse, cow, or 


find out the trouble, or can you tell 
us?” And an anxious housewife asks, 
“Can you tell me what is the matter 
with my jelly?” 

Many a time a teacher unblushingly 
says “I'll find out for you,” but is that 
not as great a privilege as to answer 


directly? 
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many sample examination questions, which will 
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THE DISGRUNTLED TAX PAYER 


L. S. PRATT, 
Supervising Principal of the Biggs Schools. 


Why does the citizen who is interested 
in education become discontented and is 
his discontent likely to produce condi- 
tions unfavorable for the advancement 
of our schools? 

To get a clear understanding of the 
matter in hand we must bear in mind the 
fact that California is in the stage of 
development, requiring huge outlays of 
capital. The past few years have wit- 
nessed great activity along this line; ir- 
rigation and drainage systems for the 
reclamation of land are being built, good 
roads are being constructed, public build- 
ings erected and so on. So heavy has 
been the demand on the puplic treasury 
that in a number of places the people 
are taking up the cry, “anything to keep 
taxes down,” regardless of the worth of 
the cause of issue. 

Nevertheless our schools have not 
fared poorly. In his last biennial report 
Superintendent Hyatt places the valua- 
tion of high school property in 1907 at 
$5,600,000 in round numbers; in 1912 at 
$14,200,000, and in 1916 at $26,600,000. 

\t this rate of increase the high school 
property of this state reaches a value, 
today, not far from $30,000,000, almost six 
fold the value of ten years ago. What 
has been accomplished? Fine, well- 
equipped buildings have sprung up all 
over the state. In many of our cities 
and rural communities the high school 
building is by far the finest building 
of the place. To be sure some of this 
money has been misspent or extrava- 
gantly used. On the one hand we find 
poorly constructed buildings; on _ the 
other, costly ones of too little capacity 
for the needs of a growing community. 
Naturally 
among the tax payers along with an un- 


dissatisfaction has arisen 


willingness to vote further funds for 
needed buildings and equipment. Under 
present conditions I can see no practical 





check. Something might be accom- 
plished if the buildings could be stand- 
ardized and some central body such as 
the State Board of Education be granted 
full power of approving the plans before 
final adoption. 

When we come to the rural school 
we encounter special problems. The dis- 
tricts in many cases are large and the 
more remote parts are a long ways 
from the school. How to convince those 
in the outlying sections of the district 
that the high school is worth anything 
to them is the question. Branch high 
schools, transportation, dormitories run 
at cost, and extension work are helping 
to solve this problem. Where the dis- 
trict is not too large community work 
such as can be done by a parent-teacher 
club or some similar organization seems 
to be the real solution. Herein I believe 
is the réal chance of the rural high 
school, for in work of this kind the 
school comes in contact with the adults 
as well as the children; it brings new 
interest into their lives and removes 
much of the deadening effect of the 
seclusion and drudgery of rural life. It 
brings to the people something that 
makes life worth living. Naturally the 
institution that can do that will profit 
substantially in the support it receives 
from its patrons and we must admit that 
this support is very essential. 

Furthermore, our system of taxation 
should be changed. We are coming to 
realize that the state is responsible in 
a large measure for the welfare of its 
citizens. The state should bear the major 
portion of the burden. The county high 
school bill was a step in the right direc- 
tion. It has brought relief to many of 
our rural schools. Let the state now 
assume its just share of the burden and 
we will find the discontented tax payer 
fast disappearing. 
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SCIENCE SECTION 





BIOLOGY AND THE CONSERVATION OF HUMAN MORALS 


THOS. W. GALLOWAY, 
Beloit, College, 


William James called attention to the 
necessity for a “moral equivalent of war.” 
In my own opinion the most urgent 
present need of the human race is a 
moral equivalent for hell. Sherman’s 
epigram may suggest that we have at 
the present time enough of the real thing 
to make any sort of substitute uneces- 
sary. But we may consider this a trans- 
sient phase. One of the outstanding 
results of scientific study has been to 
discount supernaturalism in religion. But 
for ages supernaturalism has been the 
core of religious holdings; and religion 
has been regarded as the chief ground 
of morals. Because of this loss of those 
inner sanctions of conduct which have 
been derived from a belief in the super- 
natural, a greater strain has been thrown 
upon the machinery of human personality 
than it has shown itself equal to bear. 
None of our substitutes for supernatural 
religion:—from the laissez faire of evo- 
lution to the somewhat hysterical trust in 
social reorganization and legislation at 
the other extreme,—has given us very 
much ground for confidence that we are 
vet near a point where we may expect to 
arrest and redirect the human tendency 
which just now seems rather definitely 
away from all the controls that the 
race thus far has found most fruitful in 
guiding its moral evolution. Human 
science and material progress will ulti- 
mately mean very little in permanent 
betterment unless we can get the race 
to accept sanctions to conduct at least 
as vital as the brimstone and pearly 
gates of the less critical ages. 

The following propositions, designed 
to indicate the constructive role of 
biology in this human emergency, are 
here presented: 

1. The study of biology and the other 
sciences has on the whole tended to 
weaken the moral sanctions of the past 
through its insistence upon a natural- 
istic and evolutionary explanation of 


Beloit, Wis. 


the present order, including the 


mind and_ spirit. 


2. Biologists have not shown them- 


selves particularly solicitous respecting 
this somewhat sinister by-product of their 
activities. 


human 


Indeed many of them have 
assumed the pose of indifference to this 
whole vital realm of human 
terest. 


life and in- 
In so doing they have not been 
thoroughgoing as scientists, inasmuch as 
these moral, social, and even 


qualities of the race and the 


religious 
sanctions 
and control emerging from them are 


as 
real, as genuine, as wide-spread, and 
probably as significant in human evolu- 


tion as any other structural or functional 
natural phenomenon that goes to make 
up life which the biologist studies. They 
deserve, therefore, the sympathetic and 
painstaking attention of the student of 
life. 

3. If the moral development of the 
human race is to be assured, this devel- 
opment must be put upon a 
positive, educational basis. The morals 


of the future will get their sanction 


natural 


trom 


i 


a biological (which includes the psych 


logical and social) foundation and 


ily- 


ana 


sis. The biologists, in their various 


branches, must discover the general re- 
lation of the human to the lower animal 
processes; the distinctive elements in 
human nature and evolution; the place 
and value of the various internal and ex- 
ternal incentives and controls that guide 
human conduct; the origin of obligation 
and of the moral element in relation to 
behavior; and the character of the arti- 
ficial sanctions which may be utilized 
with profit for the conscious and pur- 
posive acceleration of human develop- 
ment in sound controk of conduct. 
Biology is the only science which can 
furnish the necessary data for a philos- 
ophy of moral ends, a sound conserva- 
tion of moral ideals, or a scientific pro- 
gram of moral education. 


4. The naturalistic, biological ground- 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOC 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


— AND — 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING 


REMEMBER the above school when advising any one to study Arts and 
Crafts or when you want a teacher for such subjects. 

The FALL TERM for Normal, Industrial and Fine Arts began Monday, 
August 6th. 

NEW COURSES in Weaving, Sewing, Dressmaking and Millinery have 
been added to the curriculum. F. H. MEYER, Director. 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
The WOMAN’S COLLEGE of the PACIFIC COAST 


Requirements for admission and graduation 
identical with California’s universities. 
State certificates given in special subjects of 
Home Economics, Public School, Music, Fine 
Arts, Physical Education. 
AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, Ph.D., 
MILLS COLLEGE President. 
California 
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A FINE PEN FOR SCHOOL USE — 






Good penmanship largely depends upon the pen— 
its resilience, its smoothness, its firmness. It is 
these qualities that make the Esterbrook 556 unex- 
celled for school work. By making writing more 
COMFORTABLE this famous Esterbrook improves 
the quality—the neatness, the speed of the work. 
ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
86-100 Delaware Ave. Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Réiatrovtie: PENS 















work of morals lies essentially in the 
concept which we name “adaptation.” 
Morals became possible and indeed in- 


evitable in organisms when some forms 
of response proved suitable than 
and the results of responding 
were gradually built up into the internal 
machinery that tended to insure the right 


more 
others, 


response at the right time to all the 
stimuli of life-and-death significance. 

5. This biological groundwork of 
morals includes three great classes of 
relations, and calls for three modes of 
adjustment,—each of which has moral 


possibilities. 


(a) The adjustments that are necessary, 


and therefore right, to all the essential 
external forces and powers in the real 
and compelling environment. This in- 


cludes water and light and gravity, with 
which the biologist freely interests him- 
but no include such 
other realities as cause and effect, order- 
liness, truth, right, the ultimate spiritual 


self; less it must 


causes. These the biologist has refused 
to consider as part of his domain. 
(b) The adjustment of conduct to our 


own over-stressed internal impulses, de- 


sires, and the like. The oncoming of 
imagination and other conscious states 
seized upon and exalted all the old ani- 
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mal impulses out of proportion to their 
utility. The most imperious necessity of 
dawning humanity was the finding of 
reasons to exercise control in the inhibi- 
these. This was the first task 


of individual and is a prime 


tion of 





morals, 

province of biology. 
(c) The adjustment of conduct to the 

necessities and comfort of others of our 


own species. This is the social morals, 
and is the latest form to make its ef- 
fective appeal to human consciousness. 


It is here that the inner moral standards 


least developed, and where 
tempted to 


extraneous 


are we are 


most rely on artificial and 
standards. 

6. The groundwork of morals being so 
biological, it is the duty of 
life 
preacher of 


thoroughly 


the teacher of the sciences to be- 


the 
righteousness as 
threefold 


come modern morality 


and based upon this 
We 
find a way to make evident the imperative 
that truth 
includes individ- 
morals. In the 
mobilization of rationally moral ideals — 


adjustment, 


adaptive necessity. must 


necessity of adjustment to 


which universe morals, 


ual morals, and social 


control, and 
the 
watchword of 


fraternity are 
life than is the 
French revolution — 
fraternity.” 


core of 
the 
equality, 


closer. to 


“liberty, 
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“Bed Rock” Planes 


Their use by the Manual Training 
Schools throughout the United 
States is constantly increasing. 


The new form of adjustment 
which obviates the necessity of re- 
moving the cutter or cap is much 
appreciated. 


We should welcome an oppor- 
tunity of sending you special lit- 


erature explaining in detail these 
high grade tools. 





Stanley Circular Plane 


A very useful tool for Manual 
Training work. They have flexible 
steel faces which can be accurately 
adjusted for planing the inside or 
outside of circles. The cutters are 
the same and have the same adjust- 
ments as the celebrated “Bailey” 
and “Bed Rock” Planes. 

Our catalogue No. 34 will inter- 
est you. 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


DAYLIGHT 
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ROUTE— 


LAKE TAHOE 


e& 





Leave San Francisco (Key Route 
Ferry Depot) in the morning at 7:20— 
arrive at the lake in the evening at 6:00 
—a most delightful and scenic ride 
direct to Lake Resorts. 

O. A. & E. Ry. electric trains 
to Sacramento and Pierce-Arrow 


Auto Stage to Lake. 
Descriptive folder furnished on request. 


OAKLAND, ANTIOCH & | | 
EASTERN RY. 


L. H. RODEBAUGH 
Traffic Manager 
Oakland, Cal. 





There Should Be a 


VICTROLA 


In Every School 


Today the Victrola is one of the biggest 
factors in modern teaching methods T hous- 
ands of schools are using this wonderful in- 


strument to the greatest advantage. ; 

Victrola No. XXV is specially designed for 
school work—the price is only $67.50. Other 
Victrolas $15 to $250. 





Let us send you the list of Victor Records 
particularly useful in senool work. We will 
gladly send you complete illustrated litera- 
ture produced especially by the Educational 
Dept. of the Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Sherman Day & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Sacramento Stockton Fresno San Jose 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


THE METHOD OF APPROACH IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR 
THE SMALLER HIGH SCHOOL 


E. H. 

Director of 

One of the early difficulties to be over- 
this: selected as 
Shall it be a 
shall a 
For the smaller 
systems a specialist is out of the ques- 


come is who is to be 


vocational councilor? 


teacher now in the corps or 


specialist be employed? 
tion and, even in the larger centers, it 
is best, where possible, to use local tal- 
ent. The home teacher already knows 
the school situation and [ 


the local 


more or less of 
vocational 


qutlook. The one 
selected for the work should possess 
sympathy and good judgment. Applied 


education as well as industrial efficiency 
should be him. He 
student of 


constantly before 


should speak not only as a 


economics but as one having had ex- 
perience in the vocational field. A qual- 
ity quite as important as those already 


mentioned is the ability to organize 


information and express it graphically. 


The difficulties of a local survey often 
discourage those in authority, and voca- 
tional guidance, as a part of the school 
work, is neglected. Because many large 
cities have found it necessary to intro- 


this fashion 
prove that the small city should 


vocational guidance in 


duce 


does not 


do so. Perhaps a survey would not 


be out of place but it could not add 


much to the _ director’s storehouse of 


catalogued information. This should con- 


sist of State 


and federal reports, college 


bulletins, reports on surveys, books and 
clippings about vocations, and card in- 
dexes concerning individual students and 


local 
We have just 


vocational studies. 


mentioned card indexes 


concerning 


HARLACHER, 
Vocational Guidance, 


Santa Barbara High School. 


individual students. These 
printed blanks should be of three kinds, 


the first to show the extent and the 


character of the vocational chotce, the 


second concerning the withdrawals and 


their subsequent vocational history, and 


the third a 
for the alumni. 


system of follow-up cards 


This information will be 


invaluable to those in charge of the 


course and and will 
extent, to the 
report of an efficiency expert to the head 


ota 


program making, 


correspond, to a certain 


manufacturing firm 


To summarize: the changes necessary 


to introduce this 


slight 


work are really very 
It requires a suitable personality 
to organize and conduct the department 
There should be 

blanks 


before the 


proper filing space and 


printed prepared 
opening of the 
should be 


some time 
department 
Provision made for an op- 


tional class in and 


vocational guidance 
organized occupational visits throughout 
the school Some 
called 


the councilor for brief conferences should 


year. plan by whic! 


students may be from class by 


be arranged. At the end of the year the 


principals of the intermediate and hi 


schools should have placed before them 


summaries showing the extent char- 


and 


acter of the vocational choice in eac! 


grade, the cause of withdrawals and what 


became of them, together with an 


count of the alumni. 
the councilor 


From time to tin 


should furnish the prin- 


cipal with charts showing the essentials 


of certain 
to the 


occupations and their relati 


school course of study 





























LUMBER|/| Yosemite- 


FOR 


In sheer cliffs and waterfalls 


Manual it stands supreme. 


In scenic grandeur it is 


Training | oy 


PRICE LIST AND Round Trip 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG Fares 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
Write for illustrated Yosemite 


— Booklet. Agents will gladly assist 


you in arranging your trip. 
J. E. Higgins Lumber Co. fe 
88 Southern Pacific 
423-449 SIXTH ST. 


\ Write for folder on the 
San Francisco Apache Trail of Arizona 








The Calkins Co., Inc. 


Los Angeles, California 





Appliances for Assayers 





Laboratory Glassware and Porcelain 
C. P. and Commercial Chemicals 


Clay Goods, Cyanides, Mercury and Zinc Shavings 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The California High School Teachers’ 
Association, in regular business session, 
July 20, 1917, expresses its appreciation 
of the efforts of all and its sincere thanks 
to all who have aided in advancing the 
cause of secondary education during the 
past year. In particular are we pleased 
with the good work of the California 
Council of Education, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Legislature of 
California, and our Governor, the hon- 
orable Wm. D. Stephens. Since our 
schools are so close to our people and 
our people so diverse in their ideas and 
interests, we must always expect some 
dissatisfaction and as a result some at- 
tempts on the part of the dissatisfied 
to achieve their local purposes by changes 
in the laws of a great state. Accordingly 
we recognize the delicate position of 
the local member of the legislature in 
dealing with requests for changes in our 
School Law and are therefore most 
pleased to note the greatly reduced num- 
ber of bills on school affairs introduced 
in the last session, and the evident de- 
termination of the committees on edu- 
cation to have enacted into law only such 
bills as possessed great merit As sec- 
ondary school teachers we thank the 
Legislature of California for those chap- 
ters in the 1917 Statutes numbered: 304 
on junior colleges, 350 on high school 
textbooks, 668 providing for physical edu- 
cation, and 717 and 720 making possible 
more rapid progress in vocational edu- 
cation. Since many of the subjects con- 
sidered offered excellent opportunities 
for the demagog to put pressure on the 
legislators, we are especially gratified at 
their refusal to be stampeded and we 
call attention to the fact that one of 
these subjects received two years study 
by a Committee of the Legislature. 

\s the very existence of this Associa- 
tion is a tangible expression of the be- 
lief that the attention of educators and 
the general public should be _ focussed 
periodically on our problems, we extend 
our thanks to all those who have con- 


tributed to the success of this meeting. 
We are especially indebted to the Univ- 
ersity of California, to Dean Walter M. 
Hart, other members of the faculties and 
officers. The members of the Summer 
School Faculty from great institutions 
outside of our state have been most lib- 
eral of their time and talents and we 
greatly appreciate their help and _ their 
interest in our work. Nor do we fail 
to appreciate the notice given to our 
sessions by the press of the Bay region 
and their generally careful notes on our 
meetings. We commend particularly 
those newspapers, whose editors, while 
realizing the commercial value of the 
sensational in all fields, are earnestly 
endeavoring to arouse public interest in 
news of real educational progress. To 
such editors and the interested publi 
we declare that none so fully recognize 
the shortcomings of our educational 
system as do we ourselves and none 
more earnestly desire reforms or are 
more seriously studying the problems. 
Yet we must say -that never have our 
schools been more fully discharging their 
duties to the public than at the present 
time, and never has such a _ scientific 
study of the problems of education been 
made as is now going on. In all fair- 
ness, it should be recalled that the growth 
of our industrial organizations, the ex- 
pansion of our railroads, and the rapid 
growth of our cities produced in these 
fields a degree of chaos to which the 
public school system has nowhere been 
reduced by a comparably rapid increase 
in numbers. and responsibilities 

We urge the classroom teacher, on 
whom after all depends the success of 
our.education, to give no less attention 
to the problems of content and method 
involved in his or her special subject, but 
to give more aid than heretofore in 
solving the problems of administration 
Therefore we commend to the attention 
of school people generally vocational 
guidance work in whatever form it can 


1 


be done. We urge actual tangible work 











NEW APPARATUS CATALOG 


NOW READY 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES FOR PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY, AGRICULTURE, 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 


2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 








STEEL ENGRAVED 


DIPLOMAS 


See our samples before ordering. 

First quality, selected sheepskins, only. 

Enclosed in silk or satin lined, choice leather portfolios. The handsomest and 
most practical Diploma on the market. Adds prestige to the school. Prized by the 


graduate. 
Samples on application. PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 
627 South Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 





REAL SPORTS DEMAND SPALDING QUALITY 


LET Fellows that play, that have the spirit of real sport in them, 
© Spi) will not ‘put up with inferior implements. They play the game 
(Yn Ye/ for all they are worth, and realize that true sport requires the 
aoe most trusted outfit. 
SPALDING QUALITY has proven itself in the stress of the 
game out-of-doors and indoors, field or gymnasium. 
Write for a copy of our Catalogue. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


156 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 








JANITOR and SANITARY SUPPLIES 
CRAYON.— BLACKBOARD — ERASERS 


PACIFIC CHEMICAL COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
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COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
ee 1228 Seventh St. Berkeley Branch: 
Oakland Branches: | & ih and 23rd Ave. 





Shattuck Ave. and Center Street. 
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along this line as rapidly as local sit- 
uations permit. We further urge con- 
tinued experiments with schemes of in- 
dividual instruction and supervised study 
other means of utilizing 


and possible 


time now not efficiently employed in our 
schools 

We take this 
the work of 


has 


opportunity to commend 
Commissioner Claxton, who 
the Fed- 


clearing 


increased the efficiency of 


eral Bureau of Education as a 


information on successful edu- 


We 


seen fit to 


house of 


cational experiments. regret that 


Congress has not make more 


liberal appropriation for the bureau’s 
jealousies to 


We 


and 


work and has allowed petty 
assistance. 


Wilson 


timely 


deprive it of much able 


congratulate President 


Dr. Claxton 


also 


upon their advice to 


Fisk Teadiued Agency 


2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, California 
JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN 
Managers 
Other Offices 
Boston New York Washington, D. C 
Birmingham, Ala Chicago Denver 
Pittsburgh Portland, Ore Angeles 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World 


Los 
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our people that our children be kept in 
school during these troubled times. To 
properly prepare them 

when the world has been 


for those days 


“made safe for 


democracy,” that they may keep it safe, 
we pledge ourselves to a more intense 
study of American ideals and national 
purpose. 
Respectfully submitted, 

(Mrs.) H. J. Shute. 

L. W. Bartlett. 

Wm. John Cooper, Chairman. 





rA CENTURY OF MAP 
SUPREMACY 


i For nearly a century the teaching world has 
recognized & A. K. Johnston as the supreme 
geographical authority. Send for our cata- 
logue of their maps. 
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DREW'S Two year course admits to college. 


70 prepared for Annapolis, West Point, 


Army and Navy this year. 
COACHING Grammar department. 
Teachers’ S. F. Civil Service exams. 
SCHOOL Day and evening classes. 


2901 California St. San Francisco. 


DUNCAN, VAIL COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
Artists’ Materials Drawing Materials 
Se Pictures and Framing for Schools 


Stationery Engraving 
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THE LAKE SERI a meeting present day needs in secondary 


s00ks on the California Approved List:— 
Scott’s Elementary Latin 


Walker’s Caesar, Four Book Edition 

Walker’s Caesar, Seven Book Edition...... 

EKnapp’s Vergil (pie eet 
Herrick and Damon’s New Composition ‘and Bhetoric. 
Newcomer-Andrews’ Twelve Centuries of English Poetry and Prose 
Newcomer, Andrew & Hall’s Three Centuries of American wee and Prose 
Hart’s English Popular Ballads 

Lewis’ American Speech... 

Newcomer’s American Literature a 

Manley’s Ein Sommer in Deutschland 

Myers and Atwood’s Elementary — 

Morse’s Spanish American Life..... 


Also the Lake English Classics now seventy- five volumes. Write for detailed 
information to— E. B. WICKERSHAM, 257 Webster Street, Palo Alto, California. 


SCOTT, FORSEMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago STATE DEPOSITORIES 623 S. Wabash Ave. 
The H.S. Crocker Company, San Francisco :: Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, Los Angeles 


THE H. M. ROWE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


PUBLISHERS OF COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


Address inquiries for books or supplies to 


MRS. ADA R. COLLINS 


3016 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
Berkeley, California 











